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South Vietnamese Buddhist leaders in 
exile are calling publicly for an end 
to American support for the South 
pea ee government of Marshal 
y. 

At the same time, the militant Budd- 
hist leader, Thich Tri Quang, has re- 
emerged in Saigon, calling for the 
resignation of Prime Minister Ky and 
his head of state, General Thieu. Con- 
cern is growing in America that the 
September 3 elections will not be con- 
ducted fairly. And Lyndon Johnson 
is reported to have warned Ky and 
Thieu that a rigged election ‘“ would 
alienate the American people”. 

The call for the withdrawal of US 
support for Marshal Ky is made by 
the general secretary of the Overseas 
Vietnamese Buddhist Association, Vo 
Van Ai. From their headquarters in 
Paris, he asks “all peoples of the 
world” to exert pressure on their 
governments so that they will “ un- 
animously demand” of America an 
end to support for the Ky govern- 
ment, ‘‘that impedes all work for 
peace.” 

Vo Van Ai makes his proposal, as one 
of three points for an end to the 
Vietnam war, in the current issue of 
the Overseas Buddhist journal, Tin 
Tuong. In an article entitled, “The 
Buddhist View of the War”’, he calls 


for: 
“1. The immediate cessation of all 
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American bombing of Vietnam. 

“2. The end of American support of 
the government of Nguyen Cao Ky 
that impedes all work for peace and 
that does not represent the people. 

“3. The setting up of a civilian gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam, elected 
by the people, and free from all 
foreign interference. This govern- 
ment will negotiate with the NLF 
on the cessation of hostilities, and 
with Washington and Hanoi on the 
withdrawal of American and North 
Vietnamese troops from South Viet- 
nam. Negotiations with the NLF and 
North Vietnam will be carried on 
with the aim of setting up a coali- 
tion government and the basis for 
the reunification of the country.” 


Third solution 


This is what the Vietnamese Buddhists 
call ‘the third solution” to the war. 
In an editorial in the same issue, en- 
titled “A Letter by Tin Tuong to Our 
Friends Overseas”’ (see page 9), the 
Buddhists ask “ our friends in differ- 
ent countries to try all means to sup- 
port and protect the Vietnamese re- 
ligious and intellectual groups, who 
are so vital for the third solution, 
which we believe to be the only way 
for Vietnam to get out of the war.” 


HE LOGIC 


AND HYPOCRISY 


OF ARMS 


Faced with the evidence that British 
arms are being used against British 
soldiers in Aden, the government is 
trying to pretend that there is noth- 
ing amiss; and by showing that the 
supply of British rifles to South 
Arabia ceased some time ago, it will 
probably be able to damp the fuss 
down until it is forgotten. 

But there are important issues in- 
volved, which will remain as long as 
Britain’s present arms policy con- 
tinues. 

Britain is hardly the only country in 
the world exporting arms; but be- 
cause of our imperial past, we are 
particularly responsible for arming 
and training the forces of many new- 
ly independent countries. When one 
of these countries gets involved in 
armed conflict, either internally or 
with another state, it is customary to 
Suspend the arms traffic for a while; 
but this creates an interesting prob- 
lem. Countries which normally de- 
pend on Britain for their arms can 
then complain that Britain is now 
being neutral so as to favour the 
other side: this was the complaint 
made by India during the Indo-Pak 
war of 1965, and it would be made 
by Nigeria in its present war against 
»Biafra, had Britain not decided to 
maintain its supplies to the Nigerian 


»* government. 


Conversely, if Britain does maintain 
normal supplies, the other party, 
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which does not receive the favour of 
our sales, protests. 


All this is understandable as long as 
arms are thought of as good things 
to have on your side. This is still the 
conventional view, although it is 
often difficult to distinguish between 
friendly and unfriendly arms. The 
Americans, who have long been ac- 
customed to being injured and killed 
by US-made guns in Viet Cong hands, 
should know this by now; the British, 
having sold rifles to friendly sheikhs 
who promptly sold them to un- 
friendly nationalists, are finding it 
out in Aden. 


But it can also happen that when 
you get into a war, the act of taking 
up arms makes things a lot worse, 
and the situation which led to the 
war becomes less easy to resolve. 
Thus Major-General Gowon, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Nigerian 
federal forces, is reported to have 
embarked on “all-out war” against 
Biafra in order to prevent a blood- 
bath. His reasoning, according to The 
Times of August 7, is that the Biaf- 
ran regime is tottering and likely to 
collapse in chaos, with consequent 
tribal massacres. Gowon’s intention 
was a “swift surgical police action,” 
which would allow the Biafra govern- 
ment to collapse in an orderly man- 
ner. But his offensive has been met 
by fierce resistance, and the result is 


Buddhists tell 


—— 


US: ‘Drop 


Thich Tri Quang, speaking at a press 
conference in Saigon last Monday, ac- 
cused General Thieu, a Roman Cath- 
olic, of trying to “destroy Buddhism.” 
Vo Van Ai’s proposals contrast strong- 
ly with the highly publicised “‘ peace 
proposals” of General Thieu which 
were reported in the press last week. 
Last Wednesday, Thieu said that if he 
and his “running mate” in the elec- 
tions, Marshal Ky, were elected, they 
would seek peace talks immediately 
with North Vietnam. He thought 
Hanoi might be more willing to ne- 
gotiate with an elected, legal govern- 
ment. Last Friday, he talked about 
asking the Americans to begin a 
week’s ‘good will” bombing pause 
over North Vietnam once he and 
Marshal Ky had been returned to 
power. 

What was not so well-publicised, how- 
ever, was that Thieu’s proposals are 
designed to be completely unaccept- 
able to the North Vietnamese, for he 
insists on the prior recognition of 
South Vietnam as an independent 
state before talks commence and re- 
fuses point blank to talk with the 
NLF. 

General Thieu was quite open about 
it. According to The Times, “General 
Thieu said that talks with Hanoi 
would not be on the basis of the 
Geneva accords” (which envisage re- 
unification), “ but on the basis of ‘ the 
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reality of Vietnam’s partition .” Ac- 
cording to the International Herald 
Tribune: 
“He said the South Vietnamese 
government could deal only with 
North Vietnam and not with the 
Viet Cong or its political arm, the 
National Liberation Front. ‘If we 
deal with the Front .. . it means 
that this is an internal war and... 
not an invasion from the North, and 
the presence of the allied countries 
here will have no meaning ’,” 
In fact, the meaning of the presence 
of “allied countries’’ in South Viet- 
nam, if this is an internal war, is that 
they are occupying the country to 
fight a “ Communist rebellion”. And 
the meaning of General Thieu’s re- 
fusal to face up to the fact that this 
is an internal war, kept going by a 
massive American commitment on the 
one side and an unadmitted North 
Vietnamese effort on the other, is that 
the realistic proposals for a settlement 
of Vo Van Ai are completely ruled 
out. Nevertheless, the proposal to 
seek an accommodation with the NLF 
in the South and then mutually to 
seek the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese and American troops, prior 
to reunification, seems eminently sen- 
sible. 
Meanwhile, seven out of the ten can- 
didates supposedly standing for elec- 
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It was very serious. Another four years and we'd have 


run short of ammunition. 


likely to be the very massacre that 
he feared. 

Perhaps this will just go down in 
history as a bad miscalculation. But 
until politicians and military men 
stop making this particular miscalcu- 
lation, the demand for armaments 
will exist, and so will the supply. 
Thus, just as the British government 
is pursuing the contradictory policy 
of paying one man as Minister for 
Disarmament and another as govern- 
ment arms salesman, with the added 
hypocrisy of occasional pauses dur- 
ing the actual fighting, so it would be 
a further contradition if it adopted 
a policy of simply ending arms sales 
to others, while maintaining vast 


armaments for its own use. Other 


countries could quite reasonably ask 
why they should be denied the “ pro- 
tection’? which Britain reserved for 
itself. (This is of course the argu- 
ment which has bedevilled the course 
of a nuclear non-proliferation agree- 
ment.) 

We want Britain to stop selling arms 
abroad. We want other countries to 
stop as well. It would not end war; 
but it might make certain forms of 
maiming and death less readily dis- 
pensable. But to be logical, if we are 
to stop selling arms to others, we 
must be prepared to abandon them 
ourselves. Only if we can show our- 
selves confident of being unarmed 
and yet secure can we expect others 
to go the same way. 
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Labour no! 


It is good to see Peace News (August 
4) taking up Jim Radford’s proposal 
of a campaign to get people to tear 
up or burn their Labour Party cards. 
At the moment the proposal has a 
dual relevance. Not only is the Labour 
Party conference soon due to take 
place (October 2/8 at Scarborough), 
but we are also engaged, in the vari- 
ous organisations of the independent 
peace movement, in discussing how to 
make the most of activity in this 
country parallel to the US Autumn 
Mobilisation for peace in Vietnam 
fixed for October 21/22. 
As things stand at the moment the 
London Committee of 100 will be 
organising a demonstration on the 
Saturday, YCND has called for a 
nationwide ‘“ Soapbox Saturday ” and 
the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign has 
a Sunday demonstration in hand. The 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
is considering what it can do and the 
fact that the CND annual conference 
is that weekend might be turned to 
some advantage by CND. It is likely 
that we shall all be on the move. 
This is excellent. 
What is now needed is a new idea-a 
theme for action. What can we do to 
get at Wilson’s complicity in the Viet- 
nam war in some way more signifi- 
cant than mere protest? 
When it comes to the electoral crunch 
Wilson has to lean very heavily on 
his legion of voluntary constituency 
workers. These people, now disillu- 
sioned and in revolt, are his Achilles 
heel. Thousands of them were in the 
peace movement until 1963 when they 
itched their wagons to Wilson’s star. 
There is no need to labour the point. 
At this moment to quit the party is 
to take effective political action. Can 
we make this the keynote of the 
Autumn Mobilisation in Britain? 
Another suggestion, this one made at 
our recent summer school, was that 
the demonstration might feature 
people wearing American and British 
military uniforms that are stripped off 
and dumped in a dustbin as part of 
an appropriate ritual. 
Both these ideas lend themselves to 
the kind of dramatic presentation 
that made such a success of the March 
of Shame. 
The weekend of the Autumn Mobilisa- 
tion presents us with an opportunity 
of recreating the peace in Vietnam 
movement round imaginative action 
and a breach with the hopelessness 
of party politics. 
There is no reason, of course, why 
cards of all the other political parties 
might not be disposed of on the same 
occasion and new impetus given to the 
building of post-party peace action 
organisation all round. 
We shail be discussing these and 
other proposals at our next Quarterly 
Meeting (9/10 September in Hamp- 
stead) to which all interested in in- 
dependent peace action are invited. 
Peter Cadogan, Secretary, 
National Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Working for peace 


Stuart Marriott (August 4), writing 
from the rarefied atmosphere of that 
moralising hothouse, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, seems to be en- 
gaged in a kind of verbal strip-tease. 
Whenever one begins to think that 
he’s about to reveal what the “ rou- 
tine, unglamorous, peace activity ” of 
the FoR really amounts to, it is 
shielded from our vulgar gaze with 
a non-sequitur. 

If we had been told what the FoR’s 
aims are, the methods of achieving 
them, and why they think their meth- 
ods are more likely to succeed than 
those of anybody else, maybe some 


of us at least might remember that 
FoR exists. We have considered the 
possibility that such revelations might 
have given us an insight into the 
reasons why Marriott has managed to 
get so many irrelevancies into one 
letter, and why he thinks that outfits 
like the FoR are the only ones en- 
gaged in “the real, hard, down-to- 
earth grind of peace-making.” On 
the other hand, if, as we suspect, 
Stuart Marriott has nothing worth re- 
vealing, perhaps he should contem- 
plate that old saying: ‘“‘ People who 
live in glass houses . . . should un- 
dress in the dark.” 

But Mr Marriott’s naiveté is no ex- 
cuse for his carping criticism of Jim 
Radford. Your piece last Friday 
(“Labour No!”) was a neat way of 
dealing with the bee in Marriott’s 
bonnet concerning your editorial 
policy. But neither he nor the FoR 
are in any position to sneer at Jim 
Radford’s activities for peace. Jim, 
who can answer for himself far better 
than anybody else, may find it diffi- 
cult while he’s doing two months in 
prison for the sort of radical action 
which obviously the FoR are incap- 
able of either carrying out or under- 
standing. 

We have worked in the movement 
with Jim Radford for some years. We 
disagree strongly about a number of 
things. But we know that there are 
many who will agree with us that, as 
far as the known record of useful 
activity is concerned, one Jim Rad- 
ford is worth more to the movement 
than a dozen FoRs. 

Andy Anderson and Heather Russell, 

53a Westmoreland Road, 

Bromley, Kent. 


Flashy exhibitionists 


Peace News has received the follow- 
ing message from Jennifer Radford, 
on behalf of her husband Jim, who 
is in Brixton prison. 

I would like to thank all those who 
demonstrated outside Brixton prison 
last Saturday. Both Nic Walter and I 
were cheered and encouraged by this 
support, and although I would rather 
have been outside, it made an inter- 
peune change to be on the receiving 
end. 

Iam a week behind with Peace News, 
but I would like to comment on two 
letters in the August 4 issue. Firstly, 
Doug Kepper’s appeal for the return 
of the white bicycles we used on the 
March of Shame. Because I accepted 
responsibility for these, having soli- 
cited them, I have already paid out £7 
towards a new bicycle for the young- 
ster he mentioned. In my present cir- 
cumstances I would like to recoup 
that money; so if you are hoarding 
someone else’s white bicycle, please 
restore my faith by returning it to 
Doug Kepper. 

Secondly, may I commiserate with 
Stuart Marriott, who I gather is 
deeply involved in the “real, hard, 
down-to-earth grind of peace-making,” 
while we “flashy exhibitionists ” are 
having it easy in Brixton! I would, 
however, like to correct his misunder- 
standing of the proposed “Let’s Go 
Without Labour ” campaign. What we 
are saying to members of the Labour 
Party is simply this: “If you are op- 
posed to atrocity in Vietnam, how 
can you possibly continue to support 
a government which approves and 
condones it?” 

It may well be that we are not going 
to get anywhere without the help of 
large numbers of current Labour sup- 
porters. Our first job is to make them 
ex-supporters - and the more often 
the question is asked, the more 
people who have hitherto refused to 
face this uncomfortable contradiction 
in their loyalties will be brought to 
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the point where they must choose be- 
tween conflicting priorities, and leave 
the party. 

No doubt this will antagonise some; 
perhaps Mr Marriott has not yet 
learnt that this is a regrettable but 
inevitable consequence of any effec- 
tive campaign - glamorous or other- 
wise. But the point is really very 
simple; one could not simultaneously 
campaign in favour of Hitler and 
against the persecution of the Jews! 


Violence today 


Doubtless Peace News is right to be 
catholic and impartial in what it pre- 
sents to its readers on relevant sub- 
jects, but I feel that we might have 
been better off without Frederic 
Wertham’s contributions. Several of 
Dr Wertham’s observations are valu- 
able; some, for instance that “ we live 
in an era of violence”, are incontro- 
vertable. However they are seriously 
undermined by the conclusions he 
draws from them, or the assumptions 
he brings to them. It is difficult to tell 
which of these is which, since all Dr 
Wertham’s statements are asserted 
rather than argued. 

One cannot help being suspicious of 
a man who, for example, (a) dismis- 
ses the wise and widely respected 
work of Konrad Lorenz as “ fallac- 
ious”, and then, (b) even if that is 
so, is content to draw from its ac- 
ceptance the conclusion that we are 
“ complaisant ” about violence. 

In fact Dr Wertham’s reaction to 
violence is, at root, the highly emo- 
tional one of drawing back in horror 
and then trying to shut his eyes to its 
existence. To claim that “ there is no 
instinct of violence in man,” and that 
“human violence can be... practical- 
ly abolished ” is to deny too much evi- 
dence, and a diagnosis based on it is 
likely to exacerbate rather than im- 
prove the situation. 

Dr Wertham’s attitude is reminiscent 
of the surgeon who can’t stand the 
sight of blood. If he were to stop 
wincing every time he passes a horror 
movie, and really get to grips with the 
problem he professes to study, he 
might find out why violence finds the 
ready acceptance and deep response 
it does in so many humans and how it 
can be not eradicated but diverted 
into more productive channels than 
the destruction of other human be- 


ings. 
J. D. Marchebanks, 
29 Inglewood Road, London NW6. 


Resistance 


Protest against the war in Vietnam 
is now moving into a new phase - re- 
sistance. Since it is an American war, 
real resistance resides in the decisions 
of individual Americans to face im- 
prisonment by refusing to fight. 

For this reason, we aSk you to sup- 
port our committee in our efforts to 
organise draft resistance among our 
fellow Americans in this country. In 
the United States, thousands of young 
men have already declared “We 
won’t go”. Here in England, we have 
collected the signatures of over 50 
young men refusing to be drafted. 
We are in the process of forming a 
union to provide information and 
legal defence for those seeking alter- 
natives to the draft. We hope to set up 
branch unions in_major universities 
throughout Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of the coming academic year. We 
also plan to publicise these actions in 
the mass media, and to carry on an 
educational campaign through pam- 
phlets and leaflets about the war. 

With each new success of the resist- 
ance movement, a blow is struck at 
the system of conscription in the 
United States. If the resistance suc- 


ceeds, then no more lives will be 
lost in what U Thant has called “ the 
totally unnecessary continuation of 


the war”. But we cannot succeed 
without your financial, as well as 
moral, support. 

Cheques should be made out to “ The 
Stop It Committee ”, and sent to this 
address. 

We hope you will help us. 

The Stop It Committee, 

8 Rosslyn Hill, London NWS, 


World famine 


Many Peace News readers will be 
attending the forthcoming party con- 
ferences, and discussing ‘“ Defence ” 
and ‘“ Overseas Aid”. May we there- 
fore clear away in good time that 
rather smug statement: “ But Britain 
already gives 1% of national income 
to the developing countries’? 
Britain “ gives ” not 1%, but 0.2%. For 
the last year for which full figures 
are available (1965-66), the British 
government allocated £196 million, or 
0.6%, for developing aid, but it re- 
ceived back as interest or debt re- 
payment on former aid £51 million, 
thus reducing aid to £145 million, or 
0.5% of national income. But £84 mil- 
lion of this £145 million is also in the 
form of loans (and 25 of the 33 new 
bilateral loans offered in 1965 carried 
interest rates of 6% and over), so that 
aid in the form of grants is still 
further reduced to £61 million, or 
0.2% of national income. We must 
add on not only government loans 
but also private investment if the 
figure of 1.14% is reached! 

At the present rate of progress we 
face the certainty of world famine, 
In the year in question food produc- 
tion failed to rise; population in- 
creased by 70 million. Yet throughout 
history famine has led to violence; 
famine on the world scale must in- 
evitably lead to war. The British 
government is surely putting the cart 
before the horse when it allocates 
6% of our wealth to “defence ”, and 
0.2% to development aid. 

Olwen Battersby, War on Want, 

5 Madeley Road, London W5. 
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i | renounce war and | will never @ 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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FREDA COOK 


“Many of my students have joined 
the army; others have studied first- 
aid and home defence; all of them are 
working extremely hard, with devo- 
tion and dedication. Even those who, 
first of all, were inclined to resent 
the changes in their personal lives, 
are now sure that there is no alterna- 
tive than to force the enemy to realise 
that his savagery will never bring 
them to their knees.” 


SEVEN YEARS 


IN HANOI 


When I first went to Hanoi in Sep- 
tember, 1960, I was astounded by the 
poverty of physical conditions, not 
only among the toiling peasants but 
among my own students at the Teach- 
ers’ Training College, and among the 
cadres teaching them. 


Most of the young men in the English 
section had taken part in the resist- 
ance war against the French, between 
1945 and 1954, and had missed most 
of their secondary education. After 
Liberation, the likely ones had had 
special courses which gave them the 
right to enter university and some 
120 of them were studying English. 
They had no printed textbooks, and 
only a very few novels which had 
been given by visitors. 

Their Vietnamese teachers, who had 
helped them for two years, had been 
making up lessons as they went along, 
and getting them cyclostyled on yel- 
lowish paper with a smudgy home- 
made ink by typists who didn’t know 
English. They slept in unheated class- 
rooms with mud floors and unglassed 
windows. Only a few of them had 
cotton-padded jackets for the winter, 
and very few could afford any break- 
fast though they got up at five and 
worked through till 11, when they had 
lunch of four or five bowls of rice 
with a bit of fish sauce to give it 
flavour. 

They were naturally very pale, and 
my inclination was to pity them till I 
found that far from being sorry for 
themselves, they were very proud 
and happy that good fortune has, 
thanks to their government and party, 
so favoured them that they were able 
to enjoy some kind of higher educa- 
tion and share an interesting, often 
very merry, collective life. 

If I said something of the hardships, 
I was invariably laughed at with the 
reply: “It was so much worse in the 
Resistance,” or, “You don’t know 
what it was like living in the jungle,” 
and, “ Things are getting better every 
day. A few years ago I could never 
have dreamt of studying at my age.” 


Heroic 


The blithe way in which they dis- 
counted physical hardship, and their 
positive greed for learning, for dis- 
cussion and for reading matter, en- 
deared these young men and women 
to me, as perhaps no group had ever 
endeared itself before. They seemec 
to be made of heroic mould and to 
have enormous confidence in the fu 
ture of their country and their people. 
“We know,” they told me, “ that this 
is a backward agricultural country, 
but we are the first socialist country 
in south-east Asia and we are going 
to make it an example of high stand- 
ards and happiness.” 

Don’t belittle this just as heroics: it 
was true. And because I was alone, 
the only English person working for 
them, they looked after me them- 
selves, so that at weekends and holi- 
days one or two would always come 
to take me out or to settle in for the 
evening and chat. They told me about 
their personal lives, about the fairy 


stories, poems and traditions of their , 


culture and asked innumerable ques- 
tions about the other world I knew. 

I remember sitting by the lake talking 
of the flowering trees and especially 


of the flamboyants, gorgeous creat- ; 
ures which however always daunt } 
the students because they herald the | 


examination season. H. was smoking 


one cigarette after another and I pro- § : 
tested a little. He apologised and said . 


he ached so much sometimes he had 
to smoke to take his mind off it. 
““Why’s that?” I asked. “It’s never 
got quite right since I was taken 
prisoner by the French,” he said. 
“They beat me a good many times 
to make me tell where the troops 
were.” “Did you tell them?” “No, I 


was very lucky. You see I was very ; 
young, only 17, and I could cry, which : 
helps, and then I was not in uniform, : 
only a messenger. I kept telling them: ! 
‘I know nothing, I am only a poor : 


boy,’ and in the end they let me go.” 
“And,” he added proudly, “my unit 
was very pleased with me because I 
had told them nothing.” 


Some months after I got to Hanoi, 
the South Vietnamese National Front 


for Liberation was set up in the South, © 


composed of a very varied collection 
of Southern personalities. Continuous 
victimisation of those who wanted to 
uphold the Geneva Agreements had 
persuaded them that their only 
chance was to make a suitable reply 
to violence, to organise military de- 
fence against raiders, and in the name 
of the people’s courts to execute the 
most crue] of their opponents. 


This was only in the South. While 
reports of what was happening there 
were sympathetically heard in the 
North, it was still considered the 
prime duty to build a prosperous, 
cultured, happy North Vietnam, which 
would eventually help the South. 


All sorts of things improved. In my 
Teachers’ University, brick buildings, 
three stories high, properly built with 
windows and tiled roofs, with showers 
and toilets on each floor, gradually 
took the place of thatched mud and 
plaster huts. As the textile mills and 
clothing factories improved their tech- 
niques, more and more consumer 
goods were available to the public and 
more and more students wore woollen 
pullovers and cotton-padded jackets 
when it was cold. 


Food improved. The schoo! establish- 
ed fraternal relations with a co-op- 
erative farm in the hills. Throughout 
the year, different groups went out 
trom the college to help the peasants 
and, in return, quite abundant and 
varied supplies of produce came to 
swell the menu. At one time, every- 
one was asked to provide and plant a 
banana tree. Pig breeding was under- 
taken on an extensive scale. College 
residents, by then about two thousand, 
each undertook to supply the food for 
one week for one pig. 

In our section, we gradually built up 
a little library, including series of 
printed textbooks. Better paper, sten- 
cils and ink came into use, and as 
more young students were taken on 
to the teaching staff when they grad- 


a 


uated, proof-reading became more 
efficient and cyclostyled sets of les- 
sons became more legible and better 
organised. A plan for individual re- 
search and initiative in teaching meth- 
ods was very popular. 


Progress 


In more general ways, tremendous 
strides were made in health and 
hygiene practices. In 1960, Hanoi 
seemed a very dirty city, for all the 
beauty of its lakes and avenues. 
Children, peasants and sometimes 
even citizens just relieved themselves 
wherever they happened to be, with- 
out embarrassment. 


In some ways, this may seem a good 
thing, but there were the flies and the 
food and the consequent appalling 
results to internal organs. The Wo- 
men’s Union and the Youth Union 
were assigned to deal with the matter 
as tactfully and effectively as they 
could. They made series of posters, 
which omitted no detail in showing 
what could happen if excreta were 
left on the pavement. These were 
shown not only in Hanoi, but through- 
out the country. They experimented 
with double earth closets, which not 
only kept the surroundings of the 
houses clean but, with the addition of 
lime, improved the content, before it 
was used as fertiliser for the fields. 
They built innumerable latrines. 

This, together with the general ruling 
about boiling water and a vast distri- 
bution of thermos flasks, did almost as 
much as the more conventional medi- 
cal services to improve general stand- 
ards. However, it is certainly note- 
worthy that injection campaigns 
against smallpox, polio, cholara and 
typhoid have prevented any epidemic 
breaking out over the last several 
years, when cholera and bubonic 
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plague increased alarmingly in the 
South. 


Things were going ahead; dreams 
were coming true, and general stand- 
ards rising visibly; until in August, 
1964, the Americans bombarded the 
North Vietnamese coast for the first 
time. After February, 1965, they con- 
tinued almost without cessation. In- 
dignantly, the Vietnamese people 
watched the most powerful nation on 
earth destroy, one after another, their 
schools, hospitals, workers’ dwellings, 
and factories, which had been built 
with such effort and pride over the 
last ten years. 

Many of my students have joined the 
army; others have studied first-aid 
and home defence; all of them are 
working extremely hard, with devo- 
tion and dedication. Even those who, 
first of all, were inclined to resent the 
changes in their personal lives, are 
now sure that there is no alternative 
than to force the enemy to realise that 
his savagery will never bring them to 
their knees. 

Even in normal times, seven years 
sees a good many changes in the feel- 
ings and responsibilities of a person 
in his twenties. In North Vietnam, 
times have not been by any means 
normal, and the characteristic gay 
confidence that the “ bright future” 
was in sight for those who worked 
strenuously and co-operatively has 
perforce come to an end. Instead has 
come the bitter realisation that many 
of the good things their country had 
constructed with pride are being des- 
troyed by an airborne enemy from far 
across the sea. Gaiety is today buttres- 
sed by grim determination to struggle 
on, whatever the sacrifice, in order to 
safeguard national independence and 
historical integrity as the most es- 
sential ingredient in a good future 
life. 
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Editorials 


Lies and brutality towards 
Soviet writers 


Two reports about the difficulties 
faced by writers in the Soviet Union 
were published over the weekend. 
They make unhappy reading. 


Last Thursday, August 10, the Paris 
newspaper Le Monde published the 
text of a letter to the editor of 
Pravda, written by the poet Andrei 
Voznesensky, in which Voznesensky 
attacked the way in which he was 
prevented from going to New York 
pe dune to take part in an arts festi- 
val. 

Voznesensky described how the visit, 
which had been fixed for months be- 
forehand, had been cancelled almost 
at the last minute; the Writers’ 
Union announced that he was ill. His 
letter said: 


“So I am lied to on one point and 
everyone else is lied to on other 
points... 


“One can see that the authorities 
of the union do not take writers 
for human beings. Such dealing in 
lies and evasions has become a 
habit. My comrades are treated in 
the same way. Letters do not reach 
us, sometimes they are replied to 
by other people. They are real 
chameleons, full of tricks. All 
around are lies, lies, offhandedness 
and lies.” 
This state of affairs is serious 
enough; but in Sunday’s Observer, 
Edward Crankshaw reported even 
graver charges, this time from the 
wife of Yuli Daniel in a letter to the 


VIETNAM 


ELECTIONS 


from front page 


tion next month are boycotting the 
election campaign until they get as- 
surances from the Ky government of 
proper transport and security. The 

onstituent Assembly’s representative 
on the selection committee for candi- 
dates has resigned because the com- 
mittee has been subjected to so much 
governmental pressure during the 
screening of presidential and senator- 
ial candidates as to their suitability. 
And popular feeling is high against 
the rejection of Au Truong Thanh as 
a neutralist “ peace ” candidate, back- 
ed by Buddhist and other groups. 


Moreover, the Constituent Assembly 
has been temporarily dissolved be- 
cause there were insufficient deputies 
present in Saigon to muster the quor- 
um necessary for enacting legislation. 
And Marshal Ky is reported to have 
said six times in the last two months 
that he might stage a coup if a civilian 
who does not “ meet the aspirations 
of the people” is elected in Septem- 
ber. R. W. Apple reported in the 
International Herald Tribune on 
August 15 that there was a convic- 
tion on the part of the civilian oppo- 


BRACE 
YOURSELVES 


If you were not made too ill by John 
Ball’s appalling puns this week on the 
subject of grouse (or grice), try re- 
flecting on their fantastic price - £4 a 
brace, or so. It seems a lot of money; 
but no doubt a brace of grice is more 
of a prize than the measly thirteen 
typewriter ribbons you could get for 
the same money. 
Our grouse, if you’ll forgive the ex- 
pression, is more permanent than 
seasonal. It relates to our chronic 
shortage of money: £4 means a lot to 
us, and when we get it we spend it on 
boring things like typewriter ribbons 
and light bulbs and paying a mini part 
of the rates or the phone bill. So this 
year, just for once, forgo your grouse 
and help us out. Forgo your egg and 
chips even; we won’t cavil. 

ROD PRINCE 


sition “that the generals do not in- 
tend to let this be a fair contest.” 


This being so, it is not surprising that 
American senators and congressmen 
are becoming anxious lest the impos- 
sibility of having free elections 
should show up their alleged com- 
mitment to be defending democracy 
in South Vietnam. Fifty-seven Demo- 
crats have signed a statement calling 
for a reassessment of US policy if 
the elections are a,‘‘sham”; and a 
Republican, Senator Javits, has call- 
ed rather clearly for the “phasing 
out of our commitment” since he 
knows of no other moral basis for 
the American presence than the de- 
fence of freedom. 


Johnson is also under attack, on the 
one hand, for keeping too many re- 
strictions on the targets for bombing 
in the North and, on the other hand, 
for consenting to the bombing of 
targets close to China which may 
risk a confrontation with China and 
world war. Last Tuesday, however, 
it was admitted by the two special 
envoys who had recommended to 
Johnson a stepping up of the bomb- 
ing when they returned from Viet- 
nam, that they had been instructed 
to warn Marshal Ky and General 
Thieu during their visit, “as bluntly 
as it can be said, that if there were 
any one act on their part which could 
be calculated to alienate the Ameri- 
can people, it would be a rigged elec- 
tion...” 

So we now have a situation, rather 
similar to that in the last days of 
Diem, when the US is under some 
pressure to associate itself with the 
opposition to the Saigon government. 
America is torn between her conflict- 
ing desires: to “ smash Communism ” 
and to “‘defend democracy.” When 
the two, as at present, are obviously 
not the same thing and even irrecon- 
cilable, something has got to give and 
we must be concerned to see whether 
Johnson opts for the strong military 
policy or the democratic facade. But 
either way, there’s not much hope 
until America leaves South Vietnam 
to sort out the mess on her own, 
which is what the Buddhists are ask- 
ing for. 


Soviet government and Communist 
Party leaders. 

According to Mr Crankshaw’s quota- 
tions from Mrs Daniel’s letter, Yuli 
Daniel has been confined for six 
months to the prison section of the 
corrective labour camp where he has 
served 18 months of a five-year sen- 
tence for publishing “slanders” 
about the USSR. This new punish- 
ment followed Daniel’s refusal to 
give up an anti-mosquito ointment 
he was using. Mrs Daniel charges 
that her husband was beaten up, that 
his hut is cold and damp even in 
summer and his food limited to a 
“punitive ration,” and that he has 
had no medical care for a chronically 
inflamed ear. 

Mrs Daniel also criticises the arbit- 
rary nature of the camp command- 
ant’s regime, who has the power of 
law, subject to no outside control. 
She requests a public inquiry into 
her husband’s treatment, and his im- 
mediate release from his “ illegal 
confinement.” She also demands the 
publication of regulations for prison 
camps and insists on the right of 
prisoners to report violations of the 
rules. 

These reports taken together show 
not only that there still persists in 
the USSR an official attitude towards 
literature, with politically defined 
limits of what is acceptable, but that 
writers who go beyond the accept- 
able suffer various penalties._ranging 
from harassment to imprisonment 
and ill-treatment. It is bad enough 
that the authorities should think of 
poetry, to use Voznesensky’s words, 
as “rhymed editorials ”; it is worse 
that dissenting writers should be de- 
nied the right to publish and then 
prosecuted as criminals for 
“offences” like publishing their 
work abroad; it is scandalous that on 
top of this they can be ill-treated. 

It is also worth remembering, as 
Edward Crankshaw points out, that 
the discreet silence in the West about 
Sinyavsky and Daniel has failed to 
help them. It would be a tragedy if 
the courageous outspokenness of 
people like Mrs Daniel and Andrei 
Voznesensky also came to nothing. A 
letter to the Soviet ambassador only 
costs fourpence. 


Non-proliferation 
treaty: belated 


stable door 


So the USSR and the USA are ready 
to present a draft, albeit incomplete, 
of a non-proliferation treaty. 

Of course, this is a kind of good news. 
If the treaty (which is still a long way 
off completion) prevents any new 
countries getting nuclear weapons, 
well and good. As a sign that the 
Russamericans can still do business 
together despite Vietnam, it is good or 
bad according to the nature of their 
business. But in two respects it is 
irrelevant. One: China and France 
have got the bomb and are having 
nothing to do with the treaty. The 
horse has well and truly bolted, and 
the stable door is only just beginning 
to creak shut. And two: Japan and 
India, to name but two countries, are 
quite likely to demand nuclear “ pro- 
tection” because of China’s bomb. If 
this simply extends the carving-up of 
the world into hostile nuclear blocs, 
in what sense is this an improvement? 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


A report in The Times on August 2 
suggested that when the Americans 
succeed in getting their F-111A aero- 
plane to fly, they are going to use it 
to test out new “automatic” ways 
of finding bombing targets. One de- 
vice now under trial is a kind of TV 
camera which amplifies moonlight to 
produce in a plane a view of the 
ground below; another has an infra- 
red scanner for objects below, which 
are hotter than the surrounding air. 
A vehicle engine, 5° to 15° hotter 
than the air, is given as an example. 


I can think of a lot of human activi- 
ties which involve heating - like eat- 
ing or keeping warm. Is the scanner 
going to distinguish between an un- 
friendly lorry and a harmless pea- 
sant’s fire? If not, can it any longer 
be pretended that civilian casualties 
are just accidental and occasional? 


* x * 


Faithful readers with good memories 
might recall my longstanding, if 
sporadic campaign for free public 
telephones for local calls. At last it 
has borne fruit - in Cuba. Apparently 
Havana now has such a system. I 
hear they also have free funerals 
there now, which seems a logical 
application of communist-materialist 
philosophy: I’m afraid I can’t emu- 
late those faithful readers, though. 
I meant to mention all this weeks 
ago, but forgot. 


* * * 


A slight accolade to Miss Susan Jane 
Griffiths for a sensible reaction in 
the face of a stupid regulation. On 
being refused entry to Claridge’s be- 
cause she was wearing trousers, she 
simply removed the trousers and 
sailed in. She deserves it even though 
the jacket was comfortably the 
length of a mini-skirt, even though 
she did it all again for the photo- 
graphers, and even though she is a 
pop singer (some sources; dress de- 
signer). 


* * x 


The grouse season is with us again. 
I know because I overheard a lady in 
my local supermarket asking for “a 
pair of grice.” The correct expression 
is of course “a brace...” Had she 
required four of the birds she would 
have asked for “a pair of braces.” 


“ * * 


For others, it’s the Scilly season. Why 
is it that the most boring and inane 
remark becomes newsworthy when 
addressed to Royalty? Last week’s 
descent on the Scilly Isles by the 
Queen and her brood produced some 
ripe examples from private and poli- 
tical persons alike; Ray Gunter, for 
example, looking more than usually 
like one of the pigs in Animal Farm, 
giving Prince Charles’ hand a limp 
squeeze, and making forelock-touch- 
ing remarks about his lease. 


This inanity-publicity Tatio is only 
exceeded in disproportion by that of 
observations that drop from the lips 
of Royalty itself; Prince Charles, dis- 
playing a touch of what the press was 
pleased to call his father’s “ wit,” 
asked the landlord of a public house 
if people drank a lot on the island, ~ 
and later, displaying no wit at all, 
enquired seriously if a poster, “ie 
lick mie kween,” in the initial teach- 
ing alphabet, was in local dialect. 
What with all this and H. Wilson’s 
massive Union Jack on the side of 
his cottage, one wonders jf the 
people at the Central Office of In- 
formation who organised the visit 
aren’t receiving a retainer from Pri- 
vate Eye. 


Dave McReynolds 


Home 
truths 
from 
an 
alien 
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Immigration 
Officer's 
Stamp 


Simi caer at 


As reported in the July 28 Peace 
News I was detained for nearly eight 
hours on the morning of July 23 at 
Gatwick Airport when I sought to 
enter England to attend a meeting 
of the War Resisters’ International. 
I actually was issued a deportation 
order and was on the verge of being 
forcibly ejected from Gatwick Airport 
when the timely intervention of 
Fenner Brockway stayed the hand of 
the Home Office and I was allowed 
to enter. 

In two respects the affair was healthy, 
but it also raised some disturbing 
questions. It was healthy for an 
American to be reminded that we 
have not yet actually annexed Great 
Britain, and that while Harold Wilson 
has long since abandoned the notion 
of conducting an independent foreign 
policy he does at least retain the 
right to exclude from British terri- 
tory those Americans of his choice. 
Secretly the heart of every English- 
man must glory that Her Majesty’s 
Immigration Service still dares to 
seize the documents of an American 
citizen, search his person, treat him 
with rudeness, and issue him with 
a notice of deportation. 

And the affair was also healthy for 
my own ego. I am not a very famous 
or dramatic peace leader. Certainly 
I am far less known and less influen- 
tial than Dave Dellinger or Professor 
Staughton Lynd or Dr Benjamin 
Spock. I had to come to Gatwick Air- 
port to find how truly important - 
and perhaps even dangerous - I must 
be. For the Lynds and Dellingers and 
Spocks are free to come and go. Ralph 
Schoenman enters and departs with- 
out difficulty. Even Stokely Car- 
michael was at least allowed to enter 
before being hustled out. But I am 
issued with a deportation order. My 
papers are considered important 
enough to seize and copy. If only the 
Home Office had backed up the stupid 
little bureaucratic error made by the 
officials at Gatwick I could have had 
the glory of flying back to America 
and saying that I, almost alone of 
American radicals, had been denied 
entry into England! And even though 
I was at last permitted to enter there 
is no American radical who cannot 
help but envy me that unexpected, 
inexplicable, but irrefutable proof of 
my importance - Aliens Order, 1953, 
Home Office Form 1B 31. 


Advice 


Out of my little experience, which 
now seems merely amusing (but 
which at the time left me feeling 
like a refugee trapped at a frontier 
station in Eastern Europe in the early 
1950s), I would pass on some brief 
advice to other travellers who might 
have reason to expect trouble. 

1. If you are not so lucky as to enter 
the country in the company of Devi 
Prasad, who can get in touch with 
Peggy Duff, who can ring Lord Brock- 
way, who in turn can phone the Home 
Office, then carry with you the phone 
number of the National Council for 
Civil Liberties. During the day ring 
EUS 2544. At night ring 01-340 9322. 
2. If you have important or private 
or incriminating documents and 
letters whith you which you would 
prefer not to have photo-copied by 
the authorities or even examined by 
them, mail them into England ahead 
of you. 

3. Why in the name of God the Immi- 
gration authorities thought I was 
carrying a stash of pot with me I 
do not know. But the search was 
careful and I would advise against 
trying to smuggle things like mari- 
juana into the country. 

4. Immigration officials vary in their 
attitudes. They can be charming or 
nasty. The British have, over the 
course of centuries, developed a 
special class of civil servants who 


just barely made it through public 
school and are not terribly bright, 
but are just bright enough to realise 
they are never going to be more than 
night clerks at immigration offices. 
Such were the officials I encountered 
at 3 am on July 23 at Gatwick. (I here 
parenthetically commend the gracious 
and friendly treatment I received at 
the hands of the working-class em- 
ployees of BEA who were in charge 
of keeping track of me - I was trying 
to sleep on a bench, so it wasn’t hard - 
while the immigration officials pored 
over my papers.) 

5. Be careful what you doodle. When 
I got my papers back, some hours 
after they had been seized, I found 
among them a couple of “war 
doodles”. When I’m at peace con- 
ferences JI take out my aggressions by 
drawing imaginary islands complete 
with forts and towns and roads, and 
draw in an attacking fleet offshore. 
Such a doodle, when examined by the 
kind of immigration officials who are 
likely to be stuck with night duty, 
can be seen as an aerial map of British 
harbour defences, sketched with the 
aid of an infra-red flashlight from 
ten thousand feet while zooming over 
England on an SAS night flight. So, 
make sure your doodles are innocent. 


Kafka 


There remain some really significant 
questions. My own case is important 
precisely because I myself am not. 
The Carmichael case is outrageous, 
but the Home Office can argue that 
some of his statements in England 
violated certain laws; thus, for many, 
the issue will be blurred. This cannot 
be said in my case, which is nearly 
ideal. I am a radical but only a very 
moderate one. I have never belonged 
to any Communist or Trotskyist 
organisation. I have never been con- 
victed of a felony. I have never been 
arrested for using drugs. I have 
never been divorced (or married), I 
have no bastard children, I have 
never spoken il] of the Queen. My 
only serious offence was urging, in 
public, that people vote for LBJ back 
in 1964. But I have long since re- 
pented that offence and urged his 
impeachment. I doubt if the Home 
Office would be interested, but I have 
also never (1) served in the armed 
forces of any nation, (2) worked in 
a war plant, (3) given public support 
to the war in Vietnam. 

Despite this exemplary record I 
have been held up at the Immigration 
desk every time I tried to enter 
England since 1966. On three occa- 
sions in 1966 I was detained for 
periods ranging from half an hour 
to ten minutes. On one occasion 
documents were taken from my brief- 
case for examination but not held 
long enough - I think - to be copied. 
There were certain nominal protests 
made to the Home Office at that time 
through friends in the Labour Party, 
and I assumed the trouble was over. 
Certainly I was unprepared to be 
handed a deportation notice when I 
flew into Gatwick on July 23. 

The first question is how in the world 
my name ever got in the special book 
the immigration officials check before 
admitting one to the country. It was 
not because of the War Resisters’ 
International work on_ supporting 
deserters from the US Army, because 
my name was on that book and I was 
detained before the WRI even passed 
a resolution on this matter, let alone 
took any concrete action. It is possible 
my name is on the “book” at the 
request of US authorities, but I find 
that difficult to believe, not only be- 
cause more prominent Americans 
have not suffered these delays, but be- 
cause after my first run-in with 
British Immigration I found no diffi- 
culty at all in entering Canada, Japan, 
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South Vietnam, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. 

No, I think for once I would exempt 
the US from the blame. I think this 
is simply a Kafka-like snafu* on the 
part of the Home Office. But once 
one’s name is on the book it seems 
that it stays there. 

The second question is why the British 
have the “book” at all. One can 
travel freely in Scandinavia without 
having one’s name checked in a 
special book listing dangerous tra- 
vellers. If Scandinavians don’t need 
such a “book” why do the British? 
The third question is what happens 
to the traveller who in his innocence 
lands at a British airport but has 
no friends to come to his defence when 
he has a run-in with Immigration? 
How many people get deported who 
have no important friends? I still 
have no idea why I was issued a de- 
portation notice; are there others, 
dozens or hundreds of people, who, 
lacking contacts, have been deported 
quietly, not knowing how to protest 
or to whom they might appeal? 
Finally I must assume that there is 
some connection between Wilson’s 
support of Johnson in Vietnam and 
the attempt to prevent me from 
entering England. The only logical 
reason for trying to ban me from 
England would be my attitude towards 
the war in Vietnam and my profound 
contempt for Harold Wilson - and my 
willingness to urge the British to 
spend less time in attacking Johnson 
(for whom they can’t vote in any 
case) and more time attacking Wilson 
(against whom they can vote). I was 
the person who, last year, drafted 
the statement and solicited the 
signers for a special appeal by Ameri- 
can Socialists (including Norman 
Thomas and Erich Fromm) to the 
British Labour Party to break with 
the US policy on Vietnam. When I 
spoke in Trafalgar Square in 1966 the 
burden of my remarks was to urge 
increasing pressure on the Labour 
Party and not just on Washington. 


Loss of England 


If I am admitted again to England 
I will again, if the occasion arises, 
denounce the leadership of Harold 
Wilson because of his involvement 
with the slaughter in Vietnam. Does 
the effort to deport me mean that the 
Labour government has carried its 
support of LBJ this far? Is it now 
to be said that someone whose politi- 
cal position is democratic and non- 
violent will be deported if he utters 
a word against British complicity in 
the Vietnam war? British visitors here 
are free to criticise LBJ - are Ameri- 
can visitors to England to be denied 
the right to comment on Wilson? 
These questions can be answered by 
the Home Office. I would think an 
effort should be made to get some 
response from Roy Jenkins on them. 
The hell of it is that I like England. 
I know I am a difficult visitor, com- 
plaining about the warm beer and the 
lack of ice cubes in my whisky, but 
the fact is I do like England and the 
English and if I find myself perma- 
nently banned it will not only be de- 
vilishly inconvenient - since a number 
of important meetings take place 
there - but it will be for me a real 
personal loss. But the greatest loss 
wold be England’s. Not because it 
would be denied such wit and wisdom 
as I might try to smuggle in, but be- 
cause an England that issues deporta- 
tion notices in this way would be a 
new and not very pleasant England. 
Paradoxically I guess I would say 
that if England was a place where 
I could not go, then it would also 
be a place where I would not want 
to go. 


*American term implying confusion 
and incompetence—Ed, 
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- Mleanwitle, pack 


As the hippy ethos continues to grow 
and degenerate into a popular craze, 
we print on this page an article by 
Thorne Dreyer, editor of the Austin, 
Texas underground paper The Rag, 
describing the ways in which the love 
community in San Fransisco is being 
subverted and betrayed by even more 
than usually cynical commercial 
exploitation; and the ways in which 
ie community itself is countering 
this. 

Meanwhile, events in London seem to 
reflect this development in microcosm. 
The photo on the right was taken at 
an all-night “ love-in ” at Alexandra 
Palace a fortnight ago. This was a 
strictly commercial venture, cashing 
in on the success of the International 
Times’ Technicolor Dream last April, 
and complete with bouncers. The 
result was violent scenes such as this. 
That love-ins can live up to their 
name was shown in Hyde Park last 
month at the spontaneous love-in 
which developed out of the “ Legalise 
pot” rally, where people danced and 
sang, and dealt gently and even co- 
operatively with the police, who, on 
their part, behaved with restraint. 
The photo above shows part of the 
gathering, with singer Eric Burdon, 
his back to the camera, in the fore- 
ground. The legend on his jacket 
reads: “ May the baby Jesus shut your 
mouth and open your mind.” 


Loncion 


THORNEIDREYER 


San Fransisco: 
merchants muscle in 


Of all the hucksters of history, the 
greatest have been the _ religon 
pushers, those who have seen the 
light and tried to capitalise on it. 

The streets of San Francisco’s Haight- 
Ashbury are lined with acid-toy 
salons. Outside, 14-year-old teeny- 
bopper chicks are raped and turned 
into methadrene freaks. Kids, dressed 
like Indians, beg for their dinners. 
Around their necks are crucifixes and 
other religious paraphernalia. They 
chant the Hare Krishna. 

The word that the commercialisers 
of Hip are pushing is Love. That’s 
always been a big one with the 
hawkers of Mystic Vision. But the 
fact of Love has never proved negoti- 
able. Many have tried to push it; it 
has always become twisted. 

Take the Love-In: a truly noble 
vision, and often an inspiring fun 
experience. Yet I recently received 
a press release from Tower Records 
promoting an album sung by one 
Kim Fowley and entitled Flower 
Power, which included intricate in- 
structions on “ How to Stage a Love- 
In.” 

There is a basic concept that needs 
to be dealt with here. That is the 
bald proposition that LSD is the 
Revolution. That psychedelic drugs, 
of and by themselves, produce such 
changes in the individual that, when 
taken on a mass scale, all our institu- 
tions will crumble and new and more 
loving structures will arise out of 
the ruins. 

Sounds great, but it just doesn’t 
seem to be happening. The merchants 
on Haight Street reflect primitive 
capitalism at its worst. For months 
they have promoted a religious pil- 
grimage to Mecca. And they have 
succeeded. As many as 200,000 kids 
are expected for the summer. Yet 
the merchants seem blind to the 
conditions they are bringing the kids 
into. The Flower Children come 


streaming into the Haight. wide-eved 


and expectant, and suddenly find 
themselves broke, hungry, and with 
bad cases of VD. 


But the merchants, in their religious 
fervour, close their minds to the 
genuine misery around them. Their 
answer to all the problems of the 
world is, “Take acid, things’ll] be 
cool.” Chester Anderson, San Fran- 
cisco poet, calls their consciousness 
“ selectively expanded.” That which 
does not fit into the framework of 
their religious dogma simply does 
not exist. The San Francisco Oracle, 
the Haight Underground _ tabloid, 
doesn’t print anything with “bad 
vibrations.” The gangbangs, gonorr- 
hea, and street brutality are ignored. 
The theory: If you ignore all the 
evil of this world, it will cease to 
exist. Thus Utopia. 


A frighteningly invalid concept. For 
many a hippie, the war in Vietnam 
is only a vague shadow, a dark 
memory from another world. “ That’s 
not real, man.” Selectively expanded 
consciousness. 


The biggest promoters are those en- 
gaged in the field of psychedelic rock. 
If psychedelic drugs are the sacra- 
ments of the new religion, rock ’n 
roll is its lifeblood. And, in fact, 
what was a sophomoric and mostly 
unaesthetic musical style has become 
an exciting art form. And, big busi- 
ness. 

The great ballrooms in San Francisco 
are the temples of the new religion. 
They throb with the often gorgeous, 
sometimes tedious electronic theatrics 
of the orgiastic light circuses. It is 
here that the religious experience un- 
furls: total sensory involvement, 
primordial experience, McLuhan talks 
about the Medium. 


But there’s more to it than that. 
Getting over hangups of body and 
drugs and sex certainly hits at some 
of the nation’s maladies. It’s a tired 
civilisation: it can stand a few orgies. 
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But even the most anarchistic of us 
know that societal structure is rele- 
vant. And if the Newly Enlightened 
make no attempts to deal with the 
old problems of how you structure a 
community, how you deal with human 
suffering, right in our own backyard, 
then something’s got to be wrong. 
If all we’re doing is creating a new 
class of Haves; if, as Chet Helms, 
owner of the Avalon Ballroom and 
Man of some Means, has said, we’re 
just creating a new Establishment, 
we've got a funny kind of Revolution 
upon us. 
There are some who are trying to 
deal with these problems. They call 
themselves the Diggers, and the mer- 
chants hate them. Their nucleus is 
made up of actors and poets, many 
from the San Francisco Mime Troupe. 
For months they have given away 
free food and attempted to house the 
wayward teeny-boppers. They have 
sponsored a Survival School, teaching 
“how to stay alive on Haight Street.” 
No moralising: just the nitty-gritty 
about sex lore, the drug scene, police- 
manship. 
Their most eloquent voice is Chester 
Anderson. Anderson and friends run 
a thing called the Communication 
Company which floods the Haight with 
broadsides every couple of hours 
featuring free poetry, news of busts, 
and blistering attacks on the Hip 
Merchants. 
Anderson claims that the merchants 
are sincere, that “they believe that 
acid is the answer and neither know 
nor care what the question is. They 
think dope is the easy road to God.” 
“*Wave you been raped?’ they say. 
‘Take acid and everything’ll be 
groovy.’ 
“* Are you ill? Take acid and find 
inner health.’ 
“* Are you cold, sleeping in doorways 
at night? Take acid and discover your 
own inner warmth.’ 
“*Are you hungry? Take acid and 
transcend these mundane needs.’ 
“You can’t afford acid? Pardon me, 
I think I hear somebody calling me.’ ” 
But the Communication Company 
and others of the Underground press 
are battling a formidable foe: the 
mass media. When I was in San Fran- 
cisco recently for a conference of 
Underground papers, you could 
hardly walk down Haight Street with- 
out becoming an extra in some movie. 
The system is counteracting the re- 
volutionary implications of ‘ drop- 
ping out” by making new Compart- 
ments in the Yellow Submarine. One 
can easily foresee marijuana being 
legalised. And, with a bit of imagina- 
tion, LSD becoming Huxley’s “foma”; 
the light shows, his “ feelies.” 
And with a cool head like Bobby 
Kennedy to make everything seem 
OK, Brave New World might not be 
such a bad trip: some getting fat 
selling gimmicks and icons, others 
just grooving and contented, while 
the Third World is scratching at the 
door of the temple. 
But things might not be that bleak. 
The Diggers are demanding, with a 
modicum of success, that the mer. 
chants give their profits to help house 
and feed the summer pilgrims. Hip- 
pies in San Francisco, New York, 
even Houston, are realising that lov- 
ing a cop doesn’t stop him from 
dragging you off to jail if he doesn’t 
like you sitting in the parks. And 
some hippies are realising that if 
they don’t gain an understanding of 
Black Power and side with the blacks 
against the Establishment, they just 
might get their little Psychedelphia 
messed up this summer along with the 
rest of the white community 
And in the Haight, the Diggers are 
experimenting with some rather excit- 
ing methods of combating the Estab- 
lishment mercenaries. Like walking 
up to the movie makers and demand- 
ing Equity wages as extras. And 
standing in front of their cameras if 
they refuse. Chester Anderson ex- 
ects to “singlehandedly reduce 
GM’s efficiency by a cool 37%.” 
Maybe there’s hope yet. 


ONE 


TWO 


THREE 
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VARIETIES OF 
ALIENATION 


Would you like to hear about atrocities? 

Poets’ voices are supposed to be demented in the wilderness. 
No one influential takes any notice. 

We are supposed to be wise during events, but mad, 

And what we said was true and no one paid any attention to it, 
“He was quite right all the time, how very true, how sad.’ 

I am supposed to be neglected, and so are you. 


Poets are supposed to loathe injustice. 

So are the Great Statesmen of our Time, 

Here all resemblance ends. 

They are supposed to be wise during events, so wise 

So shrewd, so efficient, and so bold, 

They try not to tell the truth without actually telling lies, 
To neutralise detractors, betray friends. 

The Great Reforms of such an age transpire 

When in the bellies of young adventurers 

High office and high officials quench the fire. 


If you demonstrated, if you protested 
If you were subversive 
You would be lucky not to be arrested. 


If you were arrested you would be lucky 
not to have been given a stiffer sentence 
If you were given a stiffer sentence you would be lucky 
not to have been beaten 
If you were beaten, you would be lucky 
not to have been crippled 
If you were crippled, you would be lucky 
they didn’t kill you 
If they killed you, you were lucky 
they didn’t kill all your friends 
If they killed you and your friends, 


No one would dare stand against the ruthless uncompromising pragmatic 
men of action or whatever they call themselves and no one would escape 
mass compulsory organised games such as 


National Cowboys and Indians. 


How would you like to be a cowboy and a big success? 
You’re never alone, with a gun. 

How would you like to ride a horse 

And influence pedestrians? 

How would you like to be taller? 

Taller than other people? 


Be taller. 

Be tallest. 
Ride a horse. 
Buy a gun. 
Run away. 
Further still. 
Load it. 

Kill. 

Kill somebody, 
Anyone. 
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THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 


Stauffenberg: The Life and Death of 

an Officer, November 15 1907 to July 

20 1944, by Joachim Kramarz 
(Deutsch, 30s) 


On the night of 20-21 July 1944, 

Hitler made a broadcast to the Ger- 

man people: 
* A very small clique of ambitious, 
unscrupulous, criminal and stupid 
officers has forged a plot to elimi- 
nate me, and at the same time, 
exterminate the highest level staff 
of the German Wehrmacht.” 


He had been badly shaken by a bomb 
explosion; but he was still alive. 


The leader of that assissination at- 
tempt was Colonel Claus Schenk Graf 
von Stauffenberg. That morning, he 
had placed the bomb beneath a table 
at the Fiihrer’s headquarters. He had 
left the room before the bomb went 
off; but shortly afterwards, hearing 
and seeing evidence of the explosion, 
he had hurried away to put the rest 
of his plans into effect. But Hitler 
had suffered only minor burns, and 
Stauffenberg’s scheme for wresting 
control of Germany from the Nazis 
ended in utter failure. Stauffenberg 
and three other officers were shot 
almost immediately; many of their 
fellow-conspirators were put on trial 
and then tortured to death. 


As time goes on it becomes more and 
more evident that if Stauffenberg had 
not existed it would have been neces- 
sary to invent him. (The paraphrase 
is not original, but its use seems so 
amply justified here as to be irresis- 
tiblo.) Tle amorges from the Navi ora 
the epitome of the “good” German. 
Born into an aristocratic Bavarian 
family, brought up a Catholic, he 
entered military school at 20 after 
first serving a year in the ranks. There 
followed a brilliant military career. 
In 1940, when he was 32 he was pro- 
moted to the organisation section of 
the German general staff, in which 
high-ranking circles he was trusted 
and admired. He served with the 
army in France, Russia and North 
Africa, where he was wounded, losing 
an eye, an arm and three fingers of 
the left hand. 


Stauffenberg was a man with ideas 
and opinions of his own; but for the 
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most part he kept them to himself. 
Whatever “doubts” he had, he 
proved himself a loyal German. He 
conceived it an officers’s duty to serve 
the state, not to criticise it. It was 
this attitude which carried him safely 
through the unsettled years of the 
Weimer Republic and the even storm- 
jer period of Hitler’s rise to power. 
Like many a “responsible” German, 
he fed the Nazi madness by failing 
to oppose it. 


Responsible 


But by 1942 his attitude had changed. 
He saw Germany as being ruled by 
psychotics. Hitler was a megalomaniac 
and an incompetent military com- 
mander. What was more, National 
Socialism had shown itself to be en- 
tirely contrary to Christian principles. 
The nation was being led to ruin 
and destruction; and it was the duty 
of a responsible officer to try to stop 
it. 
Stauffenberg decided that Hitler and 
the Nazis would have to go. But such 
a regime would not give up power 
without a struggle; so he decided on 
the co-operation of the military - and 
on the use of force. Since all members 
of the armed forces were sworn by 
oath of allegiance to the Fiihrer, 
Hitler at least would have to be assas- 
sinated. 
Stauffenberg remains a controversial 
gure. His real motives in trying to 
get rid of Hitler will probably never 
be known: his personal papers were 
seized _by the Gestapo on his arrest, 


NIGEL DENISON 


and have never been seen since. But 
one thing is certain: he acted ‘“‘alone”. 
In his preface to this book, Pro- 
fessor Trevor Roper explains: 
“On the one hand we see a gallery 
of admirable men who had the 
courage to oppose but lacked the 
temperament or the opportunity 
to act. Such were the men of the 
‘Kreissau circle’ or Count Helmut 
von Moltke and many others who 
suffered for their thoughts alone. 
On the other hand we see the 
generals who had the opportunity 
but hesitated to use it, because the 
moral basis of action was lacking. 
Always they interposed political or 
tactical objections: the way was 
not clear or the time was not 
ripe. Between these two stood ‘ the 
younger generals’ - or, more often, 
colonels - who knew what to do 
and were ready to do it. Among 
them Stauffenberg was unique in 
unity of purpose.” 


Framework 


Dr Kramarz’s book is important for 
the light it throws not only on Stau- 
ffenberg but on a whole pathology 
of events in Germany before and 
during the Second World War. The 
author is himself German, born, in 
1931, an inspector of schools. His 
approach to his subject is scholarly 
and precise: he does not allow him- 
self the luxury of expressing per- 
sonal opinion. Yet this is surely a 
period of history which cries out for 
comment! 


Family trio 


The End of Something Nice, by Angus 
Wolfe Murray (Macmillan, 25s) 


Death Had Two Sons, by Yael Dayan 
(Weidenfeld, 21s) 


Jerusalem the Golden, by Margaret 
Drabble (Weidenfeld, 21s) 


Yael Dayan, Margaret Drabble and 
Angus Wolfe Murray are three novel- 
ists with little more than their youth 
in common. However, their latest 
works offer up a cause for comparison 
for the mature treatments of their 
themes. 

The “ first novel” has a role in litera- 
ture which is traditionally therapeutic 
as well as creative. Young authors 
pour out their hearts into thinly 
fictionalised autobiographies, and for 
the reader there is the double pleas- 
ure of warming to the romance of the 
young and enjoying in the subjective 
style some sort of self-identification. 
The trouble with first novels of this 
kind is that they seem to rely on 
precious sensationalism, and their 
authors tend to be too conscious of 
developing a new style which will in 
some wise prove the unique quality 
of their characters, their story, and 
inevitably themselves. 

Not so the three authors I have 
mentioned. Although guilty to varying 
degrees of unnecessary verbiage, 
their styles are married inextricably 
to their subject matter. 

Wolfe Murray is the only one of the 
three with a recently published first 
novel, The End of Something Nice. It 
is an austere study of childhood in a 
failing upper class beleaguered by 
illness, death, the Scottish Highlands 
and the 20th century. Seeing his 


world through the eyes of the child- 
ren, Mr Murray has not bared his soul 
to print, and he has found the form- 
ula for a throwaway technique in the 
story-line, which, although mirroring 
the uncommitted minds of the child- 
ren, sometimes belies the craftsman- 
ship of his own writing. The mood 
throughout, as a result, is true to the 
title and the subject matter: a bitter 
sweetness reigns that we only really 
taste in childhood. 

Miss Dayan’s novel has also taken 
childhood, or rather adolescence, as 
its theme. It examines the father-son 
relationship that seems to be at the 
heart of many Jewish morality tales. 
The father in this case is dying of 
cancer in a Beersheba hospital, and 
the son is the son he rejected when 
ordered by Nazi soldiers in Poland, 
many years before, to choose which of 
his two offspring was to live and 
which to die. The story is achieved in 
flashback; the two men, only survivors 
of the family that once held them 
together, have rejoined each other in 
Israel, with any relationship they 
once might have had now dead. The 
old man has remarried and now has 
a daughter; the son has lived in a 
kibbutz for years, and has seen gruel- 
ling action in the army. 

The implicit failure of their relation- 
ship is, I am sure, an allegory for the 
conflict between generations which 
exists in modern Israel and perhaps 
throughout world Jewry. In her flash- 
backs, Miss Dayan manages to create 
the pressures on the central charact- 
ers, mixing memories with the in- 
fluence exerted on them by their 
environment and the events of the 
story. 


Although the book is worth reading, 
the reader should not be led into 
thinking that Stauffenberg was a fine 
example of an officer and gentleman, 
as Dr Kramarz seems to think. Stau- 
ffenberg is of interest only in that 
he did a thing few German officers 
and even fewer German aristocrats 
have ever done: he revolted. He 
achieved a near-miracle for a man 
of his class: he broke out of the iron 
framework of accepted thought. But 
if he had succeeded in doing all he 
hoped - setting up a new German 
government, coming to terms with 
the West and continuing the war in 
the East - the final defeat of Germany 
would have been much more difficult. 
The author writes: 
“The motive behind Stauffenberg’s 
resolve to undertake a coup d’état 
against Hitler and his regime and 
to make the assassination attempt 
himself was neither ambition nor 
self-interest - had he been a con- 
formist, he could have had both. 
At the root of his decision was 
that which has always animated the 
best of the German aristocracy: 
a sense of special responsibility for 
the welfare of the nation as a 
whole.” 
This last sentiment is absurd. Does 
Dr Kramarz think we’ve forgotten all 
our history? A Chinese proverb runs: 
“He who rides with tiger must go 
where tiger goes.” There could be no 
more fitting epitaph for pre-war Ger- 
man aristocracy and the outcome of 
its shameful collusion with Hitler. 
Such statements add little or noth- 
ing to Stauffenberg’s reputation. 


Margaret Drabble uses the flashback 
as well, but more effectively. Yael 
Dayan seems to be influenced in part 
by American film soap-operas: her 
continued return to the dying man as 
a pretext for more reminiscences be- 
comes irritating when his state of sus- 
pended animation adds little to the 
story. This filmic technique of recall 
is not particularly suited to the novel. 
Miss Drabble’s heroine, Clara, luckily 
has a total recall of events, and 
presents them in large meaty chunks. 
Her history of provincial girlhood 
blossoming into cosmopolitan adult- 
hood is refreshing because it is an 
enlightened treatment of a hackneyed 
theme, and hers is the typical subject 
of those “first novels”: universal 
implications lived out in the routine 
of industrial squalor. 
Jerusalem the Golden, however, is not 
an exercise in neo-realism. The char- 
acters are not martyrs, nor are they 
condemned to ordinariness. They are 
idiosyncratic enough to be human, 
and in them lies Miss Drabble’s pecu- 
liar insight. Even if the writing were 
subjectively biased, and I doubt 
whether it is, the heroine is too self- 
effacing to make this novel in any way 
precious. 
These three studies of family relation- 
ships make interesting comparison, 
but not half as interesting as the 
comparison that they afford with the 
private agonies and precocious confi- 
dences of more subjective young 
writers. The lesson is that if Mum and 
Dad have never struck you as very 
promising territory for written ex- 
Ree tou you should think again. 
igel Denison teaches art at a London 
secondary school. 


DISSENSION 
AT WRI 


A study conference on NATO, the 
Warsaw Pact and the future of Eur- 
ope, held last month in Norway by 
the War Resisters’ International, was 
marked by considerable dissension. 
The main body of the delegates 
wanted the NATO and Warsaw pacts 
wound up, and a conference of Eur- 
opean states held to determine the 
future security of Europe. Devi Pra- 
sad, secretary of the WRI, and David 
McReynolds, of the War Resisters’ 
League in the USA were for a radical 
pacifist position, holding that Europe 
would continue to be a threat to the 
peace of the world as long as it re- 
mained armed. A minority of the 
delegates was against disbanding 
NATO unless there was a practical 
alternative. 
The conference produced no final 
statement of any recommendations. 
Talking to Peace News on Monday, 
Devi Prasad said that the intellectual 
standard of the discussion had been 
very high; but he was disappointed 
that the pacifists at the conference 
had been unable to come out with a 
revolutionary position, the need for 
which had been shown by the evi- 
dence of the Portuguese delegates 
about NATO’s support for the Portu- 
guese war in Africa. 
Meeting at the end of July, the in- 
ternational council of the WRI issued 
a statement on Europe, which said in 
part: 
“We are aware that a simple dis- 
solution of NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact would not of itself increase 
the security of Europe, for it would 
leave the way open for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to enter 
into bilateral military agreements 
with some of the European states. 
There is a danger that in the course 
of such bilateral agreements Ger- 
many would achieve nuclear arma- 


ment. We therefore do not merely - 
leaders have been under guppression 


propose the dissolution of existing 
military pacts in Europe but the 
demilitarisation of Europe.” 
Dealing with the argument that pres- 
ent US policy is so aggressive that 
“new patterns of alliances are re- 
quired to contain US power,” the 
WRI says that any state possessing 
nuclear weapons “is in a certain ob- 
jective sense an enemy of mankind.” 
A Europe is needed which does not 
simply react to events and pressures, 
but which, by its own independence 
of action, can contain American power 
and help the “necessary liberalisa- 
tion” of Eastern Europe. It adds: 
“Where all seems rigid and basic 
change impossible, unilateral action 
by one nation can open the way for 
multilateral action by other nations. 
We therefore call upon the peoples 
in every single nation now tied to 
the NATO or Warsaw pact to press 
their own governments for uni- 
lateral withdrawal from _ those 
pacts.” 
The Council’s statement notes the 
effect of unilateral action by France 
and Rumania, and asks the WRI 
executive committee to explore with 
its European sections possible pro- 
jects to help rally public opinion 
against the alliances in time to force 
their dissolution in 1969. 


FORT HOOD 3 


As the result of an appeal to a US 
military court on June 23, the court 
martial sentences on two of the Fort 
Hood Three, Jimmy Johnson and 
David Samas, were reduced from 
five years to three. Dennis Mora’s 
original sentence was 3 years. The 
Fort Hood Three were the first GIs 
publicly to refuse to obey orders to 
go to Vietnam. They will appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 
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Four murdered in attack on 
CONFERENCE Thich Nhat Hanh’s school 


Three students and a monk, workers 
from the Buddhist School of Youth 
for Social Service, were murdered 
near Saigon on July 4. The official 
director of the School is Thich Nhat 
Hanh, the South Vietnamese Buddhist 
leader, who has not yet returned to 
Vietnam from his speaking tour of the 
United States and Europe. 

Two of the students, Nguyen Hy and 
Le The Linh, and the monk, Ho Ngoc 
Tuan, were sleeping at the office of a 
work camp about 10 miles from 
Saigon, when some unknown raiders, 


armed with knives and guns, entered, 
bound them and took them away. 
They also took the third student and 
another monk from a nearby farmer’s 
house. 

All five workers were brutally beaten, 
cnly about 300 yards away from a 
nearby army post, and left for dead. 
But one monk, Ha Van Dinh, sur- 
vived, and is said to be in a very 
critical condition in a Saigon Hospi- 
tal. This is the fourth time in a year 
that the School of Youth for Social 
Service has been attacked. 


Vietnam Buddhists in 
danger of liquidation 


The following is the slightly short- 
ened text of an editorial in the cur- 
rent issue of the Overseas Vietnamese 
Buddhist Association magazine, “ Tin 
Tuong”, entitled, “A Letter by Tin 
Tuong to Our Friends Overseas.” It 
suggests that peace groups in South 
Vietnam “are in great danger of 
being liquidated.” 


The most enlightened Vietnamese re- 
ligious and political leaders have been 
trying to work for a third solution of 
the conflict in South Vietnam. 

Their efforts consist in bringing into 
existence a government which will 
negotiate with thé National] Liberation 
Front for a cease-fire, and with Hanoi 
and Washington concerning the with- 
drawal of North Vietnamese and 
American troops from South Viet- 
nam. 

The support by the Vietnamese peas- 
ants for such a solution is tremendous 
so these religious and_ political 


by the government of Marshal Ky. 


We ask our friends in different coun- 


tries to try all means to support and 
protect the Vietnamese religious and 
intellectual groups who are so vital 
for the third solution which we be- 
lieve to be the only way for Vietnam 
to get out of the war. 

These religious and political leaders 
are being labeled by the pro-war 
group as pro-Communist and Com- 
munist, and are being imprisoned, 
suppressed and liquidated. 

Among the groups that support the 
third solution, we mention the Cath- 
olic group, Song Dao, and the Budd- 
hist group, La Boi. Both are under 
systematic suppression and need sup- 
port and protection. 

All efforts by the Buddhist intellectu- 
als in the La Boi group have been sup- 
pressed. Two lists of senatorial candi- 
dates affiliated with La Boi were ruled 
off the ballot. The candidacies for 
President of Mr Duong Van Minh 
and Au Truong Thanh, supported 
by both the La Boi group and the 
Song Dao group, were denied by the 
government of Mr Ky. Nothing is left 
as hone for genuine elections. 

The September elections are going to 
be a trick to impose on the Vietnam- 
ese people a military government 
which will serve as a tool for the 
war; in other words, to legitimise the 
Thieu-Kvy government in the eyes of 
world opinion. Do not expect any- 
thing good coming from these elec- 
tions. 

We do hope that our friends overseas 
will realise that the efforts by the 
peace groups in Vietnam are so vital 
to the fate of our country and these 
religious. intellectual and_ political 
leaders should not be left alone. 

We are in great danger of being 
liquidated. A document from the 
Ministry of Information, dated March 
1967, which was used in the training 


course of cadres for inspection, says 
it so coy 
“Since the groups of La Boi and 
Song Dao are working for the Com- 
munists by propagating the danger- 
ous anti-war thought and leading 
the false-peace movement, we have 
to eliminate them from the politi- 
cal and cultural platform of South 
Vietnam... .” 
In South Vietnam, anyone who op- 
poses the present policy of the gov- 
ernment is condemned as Communist! 
TIN TUONG. 


The five workers were members of a 
team of ten nuns and monks, who, 
with seven other similar teams at 
separate locations, were sent by the 
School to put into practice what they 
had learnt during their two years’ 
programme at the School. 

In May, 1966, 5 grenades were thrown 
at a camp near Saigon, wounding two 
students. Two were killed and 11 
injured at the same camp in April 
this year, again from grenades. On 
June 14, eight workers were kid- 
napped from another camp and it is 
not known whether they are still 
alive. 

The Acting Director of the School, 
Thich Thanh Van, writes in Tin 
Tuong, that they do not know why 
the attacks have occurred: ‘‘ We are 
only ashamed of the fact that the 
already tragic situation in which 
‘Vietnamese kill Vietnamese’ has 
degenerated into the even more 
tragic situation in which ‘ armed Viet- 


namese kill unarmed Vietnamese’. 


Ten Buddhist and Cao Daist novices 
were sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment in Saigon on July 5 for 
refusing to wear a uniform and serve 
in the South Vietnamese armed 
forces. They were arrested in April 
when they refused to report to a 
military induction centre on the 
grounds of their religious calling. - 
Le Monde. 


Rhodesian restricted 


Three hundred students from the Uni- 
versity Coliege of Rhodesia, mostly 
Africans, demonstrate in Cecil Square, 
Salisbury, on August 11 in protest 
against the restriction order placed on 
Michael Holman, 21, the president of 
the students union. Holman has been 
restricted to his home town of Gwelo 
for twelve months, because, according 
to ir Lardner Burke, the Minister of 
Justice, there was a likelihood of law 
and order breaking down if he wasn’t. 


Mr Holman was found not guilty of 
contempt of court by a Salisbury 
court last Friday after the publication 
of a poem criticising a Rhodesian 
judge in the student magazine, “Black 
and White”, which he edits. The stu- 
dent demonstrators went on to the 
Salisbury parliament building for a 
picket at the entrance. Eight were 
arrested when police broke up the 
protest. 


McREYNOLDS 
PROTEST 


The War Resisters’ International has 
made a strong protest to the Home 
Secretary about the detention at Gat- 
wick Airport and threatened: deporta- 
tion of WRI council member David 
McReynolds on July 23. (See page 5.) 
The WRI letter, which says that Great 
Britain “enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing liberal”, urges the Home Office to 
investigate the incident, and states 
that in the view of the WRI inter- 
national council, another such inci- 
dent “would make it impossible for 
international organisations to operate 
from this country.” 

The National Council for Civil Liber- 
ties has also taken the incident up 
with the Home Office. No reply has 
yet been received. 
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Joe Orton’s 
heartless epitaph 


Of all the British playwrights I had 
looked forward to his future more 
than anyone’s. Now Joe Orton is dead, 
murdered, it seems, at the hands of 
his closest friend. Both men were 
found together, dead. 

Joe Orton was born 34 years ago in 
Leicester, where his father was a 
gardener. His parents wanted him 
to become a solicitor but instead he 
won a scholarship to RADA and be- 
came an actor, for four months only. 
Rep disillusioned him. Back in Lon- 
don he got a series of odd jobs until 
he was eventually sent to prison for 
defacing library books. Apart from 
mildly obscene japes, like substituting 
the face of Godfrey Winn for that 
of the Botticelli Venus, he claimed 
that what outraged the authorities 
most was that he had stuck a mon- 
key’s face in the middle of a beautiful 
yellow rose! Surprisingly, it was not 
the bitter impetus of a prison sen- 
tence that made him write with such 
scathing wit about the police. He 
claimed he found peace inside. In 
any case he had been writing novels 
unsuccessfully for many years. Also 
a number of unperformed plays. 

On release he wrote The Ruffian on 
the Stairs which, though it was bought 
by the BBC, was not broadcast until 
after he had hit the West End. At 
that time the National Assistance 
Board were considering sending Orton 
to a rehabilitation centre. 

In May 1964, Entertaining Mr Sloane 
won the London critics’ “‘ Variety ” 
Award for the best play of the year. 
This play was set in a detached house 
in the middle of a rubbish dump. One 
might sugest that the house was Joe 


Oewtew, tha Aimmyp, canioaty Tha artian 
concerned a charming young mur- 
derer whose favours are being fought 
for by a brother and sister. A fourth 
character is killed and all three settle 


JOHN ARDEN’S 
PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I am at present staying on an island 
in the west of Ireland and I do not see 
newspapers more than once or twice 
a week. Thus the bad news from the 
outside world takes on an intermit- 
tent and illusory quality, as though 
it were not really happening, and 
quite an effort has to be made to 
convince oneself that it is all true. 

So they have shut down an approved 
school, have they, where caning was 
in excess of the statutory quantity and 
quality? That sounded quite hopeful 


down to a future, undisturbed by the 
death. Unsavoury perhaps, but subtle 
and funny in its insights into selfish, 
irresponsible behaviour. 

Loot, Orton’s play which is still run- 
ning at the Criterion, I reviewed for 
this paper in October last year. I 
called it a Wilde Oscar-winning play 
and since then, it has won an Even- 
ing Standard drama award. The film 
rights were sold for £100,000. I saw 
the play again the night after he died 
and am convinced that it will be one 
of a very few plays to survive this 
decade. 

Orton’s posthumous glory may yet 
be added to further. His television 
play A Good and Faithful Servant is, 
next month, ITV’s nomination for the 
drama section of the Prix Italia festi- 
val at Ravenna, Italy. Whether or not 
it gets placed I hope that Rediffusion 
will show the play again. More than 
his other work, fine and funny though 
much of it is, this TV play shows the 
way his talent was forging. Wit here 
has melted into bleak warmth, overt 
violence has become mental; the pain 
inflicted on an individual receiving 
Welfare without love. True, death 
hovers in this play as in all his 
others, but now there is pitiless com- 
passion, Orton exploring his ambiva- 
lence to produce fewer epigrams, but 
more agony and hope. 

His death reminds us that although 
he didn’t “fancy being beaten”, and 
deplored all forms of violence, vic- 
tims so often seem, despite them- 
selves, to invite their own murder. 
In an interview some months ago, 
Joe Orton also said that ‘“‘a coffin 
is only a box”. Perhaps no author 
hac eoinod_snch-a_ heartless epitaph. 
He may not have liked us very much 
but he leaves three good plays and a 


lot of belated love. 
CHRIS GILMORE 


until the same day that brought me 
the ew spaper also brought three 
small nephews on holiday from Eng- 
lish prep schools. They are bright, 
cheerful boys, and their eyes light up 
with the excitement of old soldiers 
re-living their glorious campaigns as 
they explain how they have a head- 
master who canes on the bare bottom; 
how one boy in the school is deter- 
mined to break the record and receive 
this punishment more than _ thirty 
times before he leaves, and how he 
has nearly achieved this goal; how 
the older boys (known as “ gangers ””) 
have the task of reporting all cloth- 
ing fallen from the changing-room 
pegs, for which untidiness the own- 
ers are fined some of their pocket 
money, and how the gangers are re- 
puted to deliberately pull down the 
clothing of such younger boys as have 
been cheeky to them, thereby getting 
their names on the defaulters’ list. 

There is also a “terror gang”, of 


For early birds—and to help Peace News 


Christmas Cards 


—at ridiculous prices 


Popular designs for personal use or to sell for any local or national 
“good cause”, producing at least £2 profit on every £1’s worth pur- 
chased. Standard assortments offer even larger discounts. Please sup- 
port us by telling, as soon as possible, bazaar and jumble sales organ- 
isers, groups and anyone anywhere who is likely to be fund-raising this 


autumn. 


Special list now available - send s.a.e. to: r 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS (Peace News Ltd) 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 


BUEMOE 
WESTERN 
PROMISE 


El Dorado is a neat, formal Western, 
distinguished by some elegant, deli- 
cately balanced set-pieces (including 
a tintinnabulant gunfight with some 
baddies in a belfry) and a nice line in 
throwaway, quizzical dialogue. 

It is also a classic, which in this genre 
is becoming a progressively more diffi- 
cult achievement. The reason El 
Dorado succeeds is because it meets 
the difficulty head-on. The Western, 
as a genre, is almost played out; any- 
thing it says about a conventional, 
more-or-less young hero is bound to 
be hackneyed. But El Dorado is dir- 
ected by Howard Hawks, in his seven- 
ties, and its stars, John Wayne (rov- 
ing gun) and Robert Mitchum (his 
friend, the Sheriff), are both getting 
on a bit, and in the film their enemy 
is both the everpresent gunslingers 
and their own oncoming old age. It 
is the former that is considered the 
natural hazard, and the latter that 
surprises them. Admittedly the old 
age is represented symbolically, in 
Wayne’s case by the occasional paral- 
ysis of his gun hand due to an old 
bullet lodged near his spine, and in 
Mitchum’s by an unwonted unsteadi- 
ness brought on by a _ two-month 
drinking bout, but the final shot, as 
the town is peaceful again, and the 
young people are pairing off, of 
Wayne and Mitchum hobbling down 
the main street together on crutches 
is eloquent enough. 

Note too, the character of Mississippi 
(a very good performance by James 
Caan and a marvellous hat), a young 
man.whom,John.Wayne.picks up and 
who is totally incompetent as a gun- 
man. (But, like James Coburn in The 
Magnificent Seven, he’s faster with a 
knife than most people are with a 


which my eldest nephew is a proud 
member, devoted to the control and 
suppression of impertinent juniors. 
Yet the school is presumably quite 
a good school, as such establishments 
go. I suppose that if we are to bring 
our children up in the world as it now 
is, the methods of Al Capone or Fritz 
Stangl are as suitable as any._ 


*” * ” 


This reminds me of a conversation I 
had in England lately with a man 
who is a geologist, normally employed 
by oil companies in wild parts of the 
world, but who has taken a temporary 
post as a science teacher in a North 
London secondary modern. He said 
that he had been more shocked by 
the apathy of his pupils, the apathy 
of his fellow-teachers towards his 
pupils, and the apathy of the educa- 
tion authority towards his fellow- 
teachers, than he was by witnessing 
a public hanging last year in Teheran. 
He teaches at a state school; my 
nephews attend a private one. Both 
establishments have different faults: 
as different, shall we say, as is the 
Queen’s head from Britannia on the 
two sides of a penny. 


* * * 


The transcript of the TV interview 
with Lt-Col Mitchell of the Argylls, 
as published in Peace News on Aug- 
ust 4, was an entertaining and alarm- 
ing piece of self-parody. But I am a 
little dubious of the propriety of 
printing all the gallant colonel’s ums 
and ers throughout the length of his 
discourse. Few of us are so rhetoric- 
ally gifted that we can sustain a pub- 
lic interrogation about our own be- 
liefs without some of these hesita- 
tions, and in this particular case they 
gave a very false impression. 

Colonel Mitchell is not a bumbling 
old blimp. I have seen him myself 


gun. However, there’s a curious 
Western convention that, having per- 
mitted a character to display this 
skill, prevents him from using it, and 
forces him instead to get by on his 
often indifferent gunmanship.) 

An uncomplicated film in every way, 
but fast, alive, laconic and sensible. 
And satisfying. PW. 

(On release, and at The Plaza, Picca- 
dilly Cireus.) 


FREE SAMPLE 


The following poem was distributed as 
a gestetnered broadsheet by the Com- 
munications Company New York, a 
close relative of the original CC in 
San Francisco (see Thorne Dreyer, 
pp 6-7). Both are UPS members. 


This is a sheet of paper. 


Sit on it. 

Jump on it. 

Dance around it. 

Tear it up in small pieces. 
Give it to a friend. 

Start a war with it. 
Ignore it completely. 


This sheet of paper does not love you. 
It could not give less of a damn. 
Paper is not the same as people. 

Be advised. 


BLACK MICHAEL 
CONUNDRUM 


Peace News, unsafely following The 
Times, three weeks ago called Michael 
Abdul Malik, leader of the militant 
Racial Adjustment Action Society, 
the “ British leader of the Black Mus- 
lims.” In the Observer, last Sunday, 
Colin McGlashan, who is authoritative 
on these matters, told us that Malik 
is™‘“annoyed--at—the. label. ‘ Black 
Muslims’ - because, he says, it has 
no meaning ”’; on the other hand, says 
McGlashan, Malik is pleased at the 
publicity attaching to him as ‘‘ ‘ Mich- 


on TV and he seemed to me to be 
exactly what he says he wants his 
men to be like - “‘hard, lean, mean,” 
But gentlemanly, withal, and remark- 
ably intelligent. Also devilish hand- 
some. The (cultivated) defects in his 
speech only served to emphasise the 
18th-century cruelty of his opinions. 
He reminded me of the red-coat offi- 
cers who hounded down the fleeing 
Jacobites and their womenfolk in the 
months after Culloden. I have a 
notion, by the by, that the Argylls 
were originally a Campbell regiment 
and involved in that massacre on the 
winning side. 
* * * 


Greek philosophers, Christian clerics 
and modern pacifists have all in their 
turn been perplexed by such men as 
Colonel Mitchell. Those who devote 
themselves to the “profession of 
arms” with complete singleness of 
mind are very often possessed of a 
grace and physical beauty in excess 
of the civilian average. If all the 
killers looked like rhinoceroses (as 
some of them certainly do), peace 
propaganda would be so much easier 
to propagate. As it is, the ordinary 
non-pacifist voter tends vaguely to 
think of his nation’s enemies (Ger- 
man, Russian, British or American} 
as having more rhinos in their ranks 
than his own side; the press photo- 
graphers and cartoonists encourage 
by careful selection this illusory 
opinion, and ill deeds continue to be 
Cissociated, fatally, from good looks. 
It is lucky for our own Donald Rooum 
that LBJ is such a gargoyle. I did not 
think he made an entirely successful 
cartoon image of General Dayan, 
whose piratical charm has probably 
done more for Israel’s international 
prestige than all the napalm in her 
bunkers. 


MEDIA 


ael X’ - he never uses the title, which 
was first given him by a newspaper 
three years ago.” 

In the International Herald Tribune, 
last week, I came across this: “ Brit- 
ish Black Muslim leader Michael de 
Freitas, who calls himself ‘ Michael 
xX’ .. .” But, in fact, Michael de 
Freitas calls himself Michael Abdul 
Malik. 

The result of all this, I suppose, is 
that newspapers sell more copies 
and Black Michael gets more public- 
ity. - RO. 


JOLLY GOOD 
FELLOWS 


A good TV series is hard to find; so 
much is axiomatic. But what really 
annoys is the good TV series that, 
once found, keeps getting lost. The 
Fellows (a Granada _ production) 
started off on Mondays at 9.5 (after 
the news on the old ITV formula). 
After a while it disappeared from 
there, and I eventually tracked it 
down to Fridays at 8, just in time for 
the ITV schedule re-shuffle, during 
which it was edged out by an odd 
series about nuns. Now it’s turned up 
on Fridays at 11. At least that’s 
where it was last Friday. 

The Fellows, a development of a pre- 
vious series called The Men from 
Room 13, concerns two criminologists, 
one old and bearded, one young, on 
a research fellowship at Cambridge, 
trying to unravel, with the help of a 
computerised card index and daily 
statistics from Scotland Yard, the 
patterns of organised criminal behavi- 
our. Parallel to this we observe the 
work of one of the subjects of the 
statistics. Sometimes the two inter- 
connect, arrests are made; but as 
often as not they don’t. Which is rea- 
sonable, when all’s said and done, 
but a unique and difficult formula for 
a TV series. 

It’s also quite courageous in another 
direction. Oldenshaw and Dimmock, 
the fellows, are beginning to ask 
themselves, and sometimes, heatedly, 
each other, some comparatively tricky 
questions about the justifiability of 
their methods, and the value of the 
society they’re employed to protect 
(which makes a pleasant improve- 
ment on the hobnailed moralising of 
Dixon, and even Z-Cars). 

These arguments, and in fact the 
whole structure of the series, develop 
from week to week instead of the 
usual formula of having the charac- 
ters “fixed” like developed photo- 
graphs, and then deployed in various 
self-contained episodes. This makes 
its lack of a consistent screening-time 
more frustrating than ever. PW. 


Kloppenburg 


Rod Prince writes: Passing through 
London recently was Theodore Klop- 
penburg, the 72-year-old South Afri- 
can pacifist who has just left the coun- 
try for good after serving a two- 
month prison sentence there. 

Mr Kloppenburg was sentenced for 
writing letters, while a banned per- 
son, to the American magazine Peace- 
maker, which the magazine published. 
He was banned in 1963 on the custom- 
ary and flimsy grounds that he was 
furthering the cause of Communism, 
and was jailed in 1964 for protesting 
against the ban by sitting on a public 
bench in Durban, wearing a black 
cloth round his mouth and carry- 
ing posters saying ‘ Non-violence 
banned.” 

This time, he was treated very well in 
prison; perhaps the recent disclosures 
about prison conditions did some 
good. 

Mr Kloppenburg is going to settle in 
Holland, rejoining his wife, who left 
South Africa just before he started 
his prison sentence. 


lassitied 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 


Terms: 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

NOTE THE DATE: 50th Anniversary of the 
USSR, National Celebration at the ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL, 2.30 pm, Sun, October 22, with 


top-line Soviet artistes. (BSFS.) 
Personal 
CARRY ON BEGGING .. . or start working? 


A vital choice to be made in the Peace Move- 
ment. Why line the pockets of capitalist entre- 
preneurs? ‘'Business’' for Peace releases peace- 
makers from the violence of competition and 
commercialism and earns hard cash for the 
movement. 

Write or ‘phone to discuss details of scheme 
and functioning pilot project: Janos Abel, 7A 
Albert Street, NW1. EUS 5907. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins 
Laboratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Ports- 
mouth, Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
Number 336943 or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town SA. 


Accommodation 

ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM. Large and 
newly decorated with balcony in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 Opens Thurs Aug 31. Brecht’s 
ANTIGONE. Perfs Thur, Fri, Sat and Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 7/6 and 5/-. Membership 7/6. 


Wanted 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings, packing 
5.30-8 pm - free tea and biscuits and jovial 
company. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a olassified or 

displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Every week, Saturday 


BRISTOL: Morning, Queens Road, on sale Peace 
News and Peace Books. Helpers welcomed. 
Chris Shellard. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am - 4 pm. CND office, 14 
Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
centre for street selling, information service, 
ete, 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm. Meet Edgware 
Station for Peace News selling. 


Every week, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 

BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


21 August, Monday 


LONDON N1. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road (Base- 
ment). Autumn Mobilisation Working Group 
meeting. London C 100. 


23 August, Wednesday 


LONDON N1. 7.30 pm. General Picton, 2 Wharf- 
dale Rd, Caledonian Rd. London C 100 working 
group meeting. 


29 August, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area Meeting. PPU discussion of current inter- 
national crises. 


1 September, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Rd, Henleaze. 
Harold Bing on the Middle East Crises, PPU. 


21-22 October, Sat-Sun 


LONDON ECi. Finsbury Town Hall. CND An- 
nual Conference. Visitors welcomed, Details 
from 14 Grays Inn Rd. WC1, 


August Bank Holiday 


Advertisement copy, both 
displayed and classified, and 
diary items for Peace News 
issue dated September 1 

should arrive in this office not 
later than Thursday, August 24, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. 


SUMMER WORK AT 
PEACE NEWS 


Volunteers urgently needed now to 
re-decorate Peace News offices. Any- 
time - anyday. Refreshments provided. 
Plenty of simple jobs that anyone can 
do. Please contact Howard Bowman, 
Warden, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N1. (837-4473). 


Important recent 
books for 
peace people 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 
James Cameron’s autobiography 
36s 


THE STRATEGY OF 

CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
Edited by Adam Roberts, con- 
tributors include B. H. Liddell 
Hart, Gene Sharp, April Carter, 
Thomas C. Schelling. 42s 


OBJECTION OVERRULED 
David Boulton’s history of the 
World War I Objectors (illus.) 

45s 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
CENTURY 
Essays in his honour by Erich 
Fromm, Aldous Huxley, Linus 


Pauling, Herbert Read, I. F. 
Stone, etc. 42s 
CONFRONTING INJUSTICE 


Edmond Cahn: a distinguished 
American jurist on law and the 
rights of man. 63s 


THE ESSAYS OF A. J. MUSTE 
Edited by Nat Hentoff. The basic 
thinking of one of the greatest 
pacifists of this century. 70s 


HOLIDAY READING AND ALL 

YOUR NEEDS FROM: 

Housmans Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone TER 4473 


UNDERGROUND 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


THE UNDERGROUND PRESS SYNDICATE exists 
to facilitate the transmission of news, features 
and advertising between anti-Establishment, 
avant garde, new-Left, youth oriented periodi- 
cals which share common aims and interests. 
Its members are free to pick up each other's 
features without remuneration. (The UPS ser- 
vice can be subscribed to by outside organisa- 
tions at fees commensurate with exposure and/ 
or circulation.) Total circulation of UPS papers 
is at present 264,000, a figure reached by add- 
ing together the most recent issue sale for all 
the following papers (some of which appear 
monthly or fortnightly): 

THE EAST VILLAGE OTHER, 147 Avenue A, 
New York 10009, 

THE LOS ANGELES FREE PRESS, 5903 Melrose 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90038, 

THE BERKELEY BARB, 2421 Oregon Street, 
Berkeley, California 94705. 

THE FIFTH ESTATE, 923 Plum Street, Detroit, 
Michigan 48201. 

THE RAG, Thorne Dreyer, 2506 Neuces, Austin, 
Texas. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER, Philip A. Bianchi, 
PO Box 541, Mendocino, California 95400. 

THE WASHINGTON INDEPENDENT, 1047 31st 
Street, Washington, DC 20007. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TIMES, 102 Southampton 
Row, London WCl. 

GRAFITTI, PO Box No 8326, 30th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GUERILLA, Artists Workshop Press, 
John Lodge, Detroit, Michigan 48201. 
THE PAPER, 130 Linden Street, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 

SANITY, 3237 St Lawrence Blvd, Montreal, 18, 
PO Canada. 

PEACE NEWS, 5 Caledonian Koad, Kings uross, 
London N1. 

WIN, 5 Beekman Street, New York, NY 10038. 
THE EAGLE, The American University, Mass. 
and Neb. Avenues, NW, Washington, DC 20016. 
THE PROMETHEAN, 560 Grover Cleveland High- 
way, Eggertsville, NY 14226. 

ART AND ARTISTS, 16 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London SWI. 

PEACE BRAIN, 3430 N. Elaine Place, Apt 2, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
SATYRDAY, Box 12, 
Ontario, Canada. 
CROCODILE, Box 12488, Univ. Station, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

OBERLIN OTHER, 285 E. College Street, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

PUNCH, c/o Paper Book Center, 
Street, Worcester, Mass, 01608. 
SAN FRANCISCO ORACLE, 1542 Haight Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

MON CUL, 4526 Roosevelt Avenue, NE, Seattle, 
Washington 98105. 

CANADIAN FREE PRESS, Student Co-op Argyle 
House, 53 Argyle, Ottawa, Canada. 


4825-27 


340 Bathurst, Toronto, 


568 Main 


Paths and Peacettl Co-existence 


A LONDON CONFERENCE 
PRESENTING AN OPEN PLATFORM FOR 
DIFFERENT VIEWS ON 
PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 to FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1967 
Afternoon Sessions 2.45 pm Evening Sessions 7 pm 
DENISON HOUSE, 296 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON SW1 


The Conference is sponsored by Horace Alexander, Ernest Bader, 
Vera Brittain, Prof Catlin, Dr Gregson, Stuart Morris, Rabbi Dr 
Silverstone and others, and will be opened by Swami Avyaktananda, 
the Chairman of the Vedanta Movement, which is organising the 


Conference. 


Speakers: Rev Saul Amias, Imam Abdul Majid, Rev Edward 
Charles, Donald Groom, Prof H. Levy, Alan Bush, H. J. Blackham, 
Harold Bing, Charles Slatter, a Representative of CND and others. 


Fee for a Member or a Delegate 10/- for all sessions; each session 1/-. 
We invite all lovers of peace to co-operate with us. For full prog- 
ramme and particulars, please write to Louise Funnell and Yehuda 
Amias, Conference Secretaries, Vedanta Movement, Batheaston Villa, 


Batheaston, Bath. 
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‘CHINESE BORDER’ 
PROTEST 
SATURDAY 


LATE NEWS: CND and the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam an- 
nounced on Wednesday, that there is 
to be a protest in Trafalgar Square, 
this Saturday, against the American 
bombing of North Vietnam within 10 
miles of the Chinese border. 


Take-over in 
Notting Hill 


Roger Moody writes: At the begin- 
ning of this week, with just under 
half the Notting Hill summer project 
left to run, students and local helpers 
in North Kensington had visited 5,000 
of the 10,000-odd households it is 
hoped to list on the first public reg- 
ister of housing in the country. 

Of these 5,000 householders, said Roy 
Haddon, the project’s housing regis- 
trar, about 90% were willing for their 
names and other basic information to 
be included on a public list. Some 
volunteers were less hopeful, with 
estimates at 80% in one of the three 
wards and 60% in the other two. 

A recall or revisiting procedure has 
now been started, and will continue 
with local help after the official end 
of the project; it is intended to clarify 
these figures, and to introduce resi- 
dents to the three neighbourhood 
centres set up for legal and social 
advice. At one centre - the People’s 
Centre in Colville-Powis ward - about 
45 people have asked for legal advice, 
mostly on rents and repairs, in eight 
or nine days, and the appointments 
book is full. 
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pegging - to which 59 noomte came last 


(Times. Square Estates) and hold ja 
protest meeting..outside the Croydon 
home of one of the shareholders, a 
Mr’ Shaw. 

Mr Shaw has threatened to set dogs 
on the demonstrators at Croydon, and 
if they attempt a take-over of Powis 
Square by breaching the fence, he 
may try police on them. I understand 
a likely date for entry is this Satur- 
day, August 19; but only a handful of 
students seem ready to risk the fines 
and imprisonment, which, as George 
Clark warned last week, could be the 
outcome of the action. 

Even if residents and students do gain 
access and establish a sort of common 
law right of children’s play, the hard- 
est work may be yet to come. People 
will have to be found to man the 
gardens and supervise activities there. 
Play workers in nearby Lonsdale 
Road, a play street established by the 
project, seem reluctant to join with 
the issue for this reason. 


AMNESTY ADOPT 
LEVY 


Captain Howard Levy, the US army 
doctor imprisoned recently for refus- 
ing to train “Special Forces” men 
for Vietnam, has been adopted as a 
prisoner of conscience by the Bremen, 
Germany, group of Amnesty Inter- 
national. In a letter to the group, 
Howard Levy expresses his apprecia- 
tion for its concern, which “ repre- 
sents a source of profound encourage- 
ment”: he says that he expects to 
remain at Fort Jackson for the time 
being, but that the army will attempt 
“at some future time” to move him 
to Fort Leavenworth. 


Counter-coup in Greece? 


Bob Overy writes: Rumours are cir- 
culating in Athens that a counter- 
coup may be attempted against the 
Greek military junta in the next few 
months if the men in power show no 
more signs than at present of pre- 
paring for a return to constitutional 
rule. 

These stories first found notice in the 
British press with a report by Leslie 
Finer in the Observer on July 23, 
entitled “First moves to replace 
Greek junta.” He described how cer- 
tain dissatisfied Greek politicians had 
got in touch with the exiled former 
Prime Minister, Karamanlis, who is 
in Paris. 

Political moderates, he said, were 


frightened of finding themselves 
forced by events to side with a dic- 
tatorship “fighting a desperate 


battle to save itself personally and 
the country from a Communist al- 
ternative.” Therefore, they believe 
“it is vital and urgent that they 
should be given the freedom of 
action they need to become the pole 
of attraction for liberal opponents of 
the regime...” 
Mr Finer described Karamanlis (who 
Peace News readers will remember 
as the ex-Premier widely held respon- 
sible for the murder of Greek peace 
leader Gregory Lambrakis, an event 
that lead to his resignation after the 
Greek state visit to London in 1963) 
as having “a record of personal in- 
tegrity” ...; “a vigorous 60-year- 
old” who “ may be presumed to have 
learned from his previous mistakes 
of association with frankly reaction- 
ary forces.” The politicians would 
hope to form, he said, with Karaman- 
lis as their leader, “‘a new moderate 
progressive party.” 
The story was revived again by David 
Holden in the Sunday Times on Aug- 
ust 13, but he was unimpressed by 
suggestions that the Americans..and 
tne King might put their combined 
weight behind some sort of move for 
a return to democracy. The Ameri- 
éans, he said, were “ baffled” about 
what to do with the colonels, and 
the King might lose his crown, 
Nevertheless, what must give these 
rumours a lot more credibility was a 
front-page leading article in Le 
Monde last Monday, speculating 
bravely on the possibility of a tie-up 
between centre-right politicians, the 
King and the Americans. If the 
United States, said Le Monde. deci- 
ded to put all the weight of its in- 
fluence into the balance, then the 
present balance, favourable to the 
junta, would be reversed. 
Le Monde appears to anticipate an 
American decision that the public 
image of the junta makes Greece’s 
ee eee ee ee 
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SELLER SUMMONED 


William Hetherington writes: It has 
been an established custom for 
several years for a group of peace 
activists to sell Peace News, other 
peace literature and badges in the 
main shopping street of Cardiff every 
Saturday afternoon. Anarchists, Plaid 
Cymru and the Socialist Labour 
League have used the same pitch 
from time to time. The police have 
occasionally made disgruntled noises, 
but hitherto have never taken any 
more formal action than to actually 
purchase a copy of Peace News! 
Suddenly, however, on June 17 a 
young constable officiously took my 
hame and address, and last week I 
received a summons for engaging in 
Street trading without a licence, con- 
trary to the Cardiff Corporation Act. 
The court messenger who delivered 
the summons was as surprised as I 
was at the idea of such a prosecution, 
which will be vigorously contested 
at the hearing on August 25. 


continued membership of NATO an 
embarrassment. Therefore, they will 
decide to support the so-called 
“centre-right” solution for Greece, 
which leaves the King in control of 
the Army, a centre-right coalition 
dominant in parliament, and centre- 
left people, like the Papandeous and 
the EDA party, out of power. 

Le Monde doesn’t say how the Ameri- 
cans will do it, though. And reports 
of Colonel Papadopoulos strengthen- 
ing his position within the junta and 
a purge of ‘ disloyal” officers in the 
Navy, suggest that the junta is aware 
of the threat. On the other hand, it 


WASHINGTON 
MASS CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


The US Spring Mobilisation Commit- 
tee to Stop the War in Vietnam is 
endorsing civil disobedience in Wash- 
ington during the week of October 
16-21 and on October 21 itself, the 
day when they hope to have up to 
one million people marching past the 
White House to the Capitol. The 
theme of the march will be “ Support 
our boys - bring them home!”’ 
October 16 will be devoted to ‘“re- 
sistance,” with young men returning 
their draft cards and refusing stu- 
dent deferments. From October 17-21, 
groups from many cities will take 
part in a week of activity, including 
various acts of civil disobedience, like 
collecting money for medical aid to 
both North and South Vietnam. 

On October 21, it is hoped that thou- 
sands may commit civil disobedience 
by breaking a law which forbids de- 
monstrators to advance. within 600 
feet of the Capitol. A brief rally will 
be held at the line and those that 
want to will enter the Capitol 
grounds. In i985, 300 were arrested 
for this offence during the Assembly 
for Underrepresented People. 

One group sounding a sour note, 
however, are Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, which at their June 
convention passed a resolution re- 
gretting the decision to call for a 
March on Washington. ‘“‘ We feel that 
these large demonstrations - which 
are just public expressions of belief 
- can have no significant effect on 
American policy in Vietnam,” they 
argue. 

“Further, they delude many partici- 
pants into thinking that the ‘demo- 
cratic’ process in America functions 
in a meaningful way. The US govern- 
ment has the power simply to ignore 
demonstrators who threaten its inter- 
ests.” “The task of organising an on- 
going movement from below,” SDS 
add, “which will not only be able to 
confront the government, but actu- 
ally have the power to cause change, 
should be given top priority.” 
PRE SUES MEA RU ee ON 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


CND’s constitution, which year by 
year has grown to unwieldy propor- 
tions, to the point where it is now 
acting “as a brake on activity”, is to 
be simplified and rewritten. The retir- 
ing National Council hopes that this 
year’s annual conference will instruct 
its successors to set up a small com- 
mission to rewrite the constitution in 
time for next year’s annual confer- 
ence. 

Since Autumn Mobilisation day, Oct- 
ober 21, will coincide with CND’s 
annual conference, the conference 
timetable will be adjusted to enable 
delegates to attend any London dem- 
onstrations that are announced. 
CND membership is now 1,635, in ad- 
dition to 1,200 youth members. 
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has been announced that King Con- 
stantine will take time out from his 
state visit to Canada to have a talk 
with Lyndon Johnson. 

While all this is going on, news from 
Germany makes it clear that if the 
Centre Union party ever get back 
into power, they will take steps to 
make Greece a republic. Sixty-seven 
representatives of the party from all 
over Europe met together at the end 
of July and announced: ‘‘ The Centre 
Union party considers the monarchy 
to be the main factor responsible 
for the anomalous functioning of the 
Greek political system and will ask 
the Greek people for its abolition 
whenever the people’s will can be 
freely determined through elections.” 
A usful background paper on the cur- 
rent Greek situation is being circu- 
lated by the Committee for the Res- 
toration of Democracy in Greece, 
University of Warwick, Coventry, 
Cheshire. “Our first responsibility 
must be to ensure that the British 
public is informed,” they say. Copies 
are available from the Secretary, 
price 6d. 


Books banned 


A partial list of the books banned in 
Greece under a decree issued on May 
12 by the military junta, is being cir- 
culated in London by the Greek Com- 
mittee Against Dictatorship. 
The books, hundreds of them, have 
been divided by the compiler of the 
list into five broad categories: Marx- 
ist scholars; educational reformers; 
“ writers resident in Eastern Europe ”” 
(i.e. who would leave if they could 
but have not been allowed to return 
to Greece); and writers of “ left-of- 
centre’ sympathies, “the political 
content of whose work varies greatly.” 
T can remeémber,"says—tho_ writer, 
“some of» the works now bannex 
getting*short shrift from the harder- 
line critics of the left for ‘lack of 
serious political content ’.” 


KING BLAMES 
TIMID WHITES 


“Nice, timid white people who refuse 
to recognise racial injustice’’ were 
blamed for the race riots in US cities 
by Martin Luther King in a speech on 
August 10. 

Dr King was speaking to the National 
Association of Real Estate Brokers, a 
largely Negro group. He said he con- 
sidered riots “ socially destructive and 
defeating,” but that “our people are 
rioting because they have lost hope in 
the solution of certain intolerable 
conditions.” 

He added: “My motto is not ‘ burn, 
baby, burn,’ but ‘build, baby, build, 
organise, baby, organise.’” He said 
that riots were caused by a govern- 
ment more concerned about winning 
the war in Vietnam than improving 
conditions at home, and by a congress 
which was “more anti-Negro than 
anti-rat’. In the ghettoes, people lived 
not with wall-to-wall carpets, but with 
wall-to-wall roaches and rats. 

A national convention on new politics 
is to open in Chicago on August 31, to 
be addressed by Dr King. In an appeal 
for support for the convention, Floyd 
McKissick, a “ black power” leader, 
and 15 other Negro leaders called for 
unity among Negro activists and white 
liberals for political action next year. 
The appeal stressed that co-operation 
of whites was necessary to the success 
of the black power movement. - In- 
tenational Herald Tribune. 
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